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The Efficiency of Patent Protection 


N the very early days of industry the manufacturer 


who was able by his own ingenuity to produce a 


better article than his competitors was forced to keep 
his process secret if he were to reap any substantial 
reward for his efforts. This secrecy was necessary 
because if his process became known to his competitors 
and imitated by them it was extremely difficult to 
obtain satisfactory redress at law. There was also the 
disadvantage that as full details of the invention were 
not made public, succeeding generations might not 
benefit from the discovery. 

The patent system was first introduced to overcome 
these faults by giving the inventor a working monopoly 
of his process for a definite period, after which it 
became public property. Obviously the scheme could 
only function satisfactorily if the patent specification 
defined very clearly the limits to the scope of the 
invention, so that any case of infringement could be 
readily detected. Further, it was necessary for the 
specification to set out full details of the process of 
the invention so that any member of the public reason- 
ably skilled in the art could adopt the process without 
undue experimentation when the period of the 
inventor's monopoly had expired. The ideal patent 
system, therefore, 1s an encouragement to invention by 
ensuring that the inventor shall have adequate oppor- 
tunity to obtain material benefits from the invention 
and that he can work his invention quite openly with 
the knowledge that he will be compensated for any 
infringement of his monopoly by others. At present, 
however, it must be admitted that there are numerous 
works in the country operated in an atmosphere of the 
closest secrecy. The reasons for this secrecy may be 
many and diverse, but it is certain that some are so 
operated for the sole reason that they are utilising a 
novel process. Such works are 


inventor would be justified in asking why he should 
be called upon to pay for a document which can turn 
out to be not worth the paper it is written on. But 
the system lays itself open to even more sinister results. 
The inventor who has what he believes to be a genuine 
patentable invention may, as we have said, become 
the possessor of an invalid patent (and he is 
accordingly inclined to secret working of his invention 
rather than run this risk). It is a natural consequence 
that an inventor can apply for a patent knowing it 
to be invalid if granted. He can do this, for example, 
by making the basis of his invention too broad for 
legal validity and yet have it accepted, and the 
specification published, by the Patent Office. Thus 
the door is opened to blocking patents which are 
designed to prevent a competitor from ploughing too 
near the patentee’s own particular furrow in the 
industrial field. These patents are a harmful deterrent 
to industrial progress and contrary to the whole 
principle of patent monopoly. 

It is easy enough to make these criticisms, but 11 
is extremely difficult to suggest remedies. The section 
of our law relating to patents is probably the most 
complicated in the whole of the country’s legislation. 
The position is even more complex perhaps in the 
chemical industry where in so many cases the product 
does not indicate by its appearance by what process 
it has been made. Detection of infringement is thereby 
made extremely difficult and secrecy in manufacture 
encouraged. From the industry’s point of view 
probably the most harmful fault of the patent system is 
the granting of blocking patents. This is by no means 
a new development. Blocking patents have been issued 
for many years, but there appears to have been little 
effort made to prevent their appearance. The obvious 

solution would be the issue of 








a reproach to the efficiency of 
our patent system. 

On considering the system in 
this country certain criticisms 
readily jump to mind. In the 
first place, the inventor is re- 
quired to make a considerable 
financial outlay in numerous 
statutory charges, such as seal- 
ing fees, and payments to patent 
agents, etc., in obtaining his 
patent. He may then find that 
his patent which has’ been 
granted by the Patent Office 
may be declared invalid in sub- 
sequent litigation in the courts; 
in addition, he may of course 
be lable to legal expenses in 
obtaining this declaration. The 
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point of view. 
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existing 
countries at least, 
fion is obtainable, because a patent 
granted after a careful search by the 
Office may nevertheless be disputed 


as regards its validity, from any 


H. Stafford Hatfield. 


a certificate of legal validity 
with every patent specification 
accepted and published by the 
Patent Office. But the practical 
difficulties in the way of this 
method are formidable; the 
lengthy legal arguments and 
the dissenting testimonies of 
expert witnesses when it is 
sought to determine the 
validity of a patent in the 
courts are well known. Never- 
theless, co-operation between 
industry and patent experts 
should at least reduce the num- 
< ber of invalid patents granted 
WO if they could not be entirely 
eliminated in the more distant 


laws, im most 


genuine prolec- 











future. 














NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Trade Figures for 1938 


HI summary of the general trade position for 1938 
provided by the Board of Trade returns for December 
confirms the gradual improvement in export business 
which has been evident during recent months. On the 
whole year, however, there was a fall in total exports of 
£,64 millions, compared with 1937. 





On the other hand, 
imports fell by the striking amount of more than 4,107 
millions with consequent decrease in the adverse balance 
of visible trade of over £43 millions. The complete 
hgures for last year’s trade in chemicals, drugs, dyes and 
imports fell by £642,907 to 
£:13,214,627, compared with 1937, and exports’ by 
£,2,004,414 to £,22,048,681. Nevertheless both cate- 
gories show considerable improvement over the trade 


colours show that 


figures for 1936. During the past year there were notable 
increases in the imports of potassium chloride, potas- 
sium sulphate and sodium cyanide, while important 
decreases were shown in acetic and boric acids, borax, 
calcium superphosphate, sodium chromate and bichro- 
mate, «dyestuffs, white lead, metallic pigments, and 
carbon blacks. ‘There were few increases in individual 
items of the chemical export trade, the total decrease 
being spread fairly evenly between the various products. 
There were, however, especially large drops in exports of 
aluminium compounds, bleaching powder, cresylic acid, 
tar and creosote oils, manufactured fertilisers, glycerine, 
sodium carbonate (including soda crystals, soda ash and 
bicarbonate) and dyestuffs. 


Intra-Empire Trade 


VEN at a time when the exporter has probably had 

to face more difficult trading conditions than ever be- 
fore, the case reported by our South African correspondent 
in which tenders for a certain supply of chemicals locally 
was limited to three German firms is exceptionally un- 
principled. Clearly this restriction was due to pro- 
German sympathies well-known to exist in certain 
limited areas of the Dominion. Is it not time that definite 
action was taken to meet such methods? The exclusion 
of certain countries from tendering for Empire contracts 
would be an obvious and effective retaliation. Such a 
course would be repugnant to many, but the laissez faire 
attitude can do little against this type of competition. 
While’ we are obtaining valuable results in trade agree- 
ments with other countries, determined efforts should 
be made to encourage trade between the Empire countries 
which should be united by a bond tar stronger and more 
lasting than that of any ordinary trade agreement. 


Bud-Forcing Substances 


ECENT investigations have thrown much light on 

the chemical nature of the changes underlying plant 
growth and as a consequence several synthetic organic 
substances, for example, indolylacetic acid, have been 
found to be effective in stimulating plant growth and root 
formation. But a similar problem, that of the chemical 
mechanism of bud and flower formation, seems to have 
received far less attention. It has long been known that 
the growth of buds formed during the late summer, and 
remaining dormant until the following spring, is due to 
chemical changes in the buds brought about by the cold 
weather of winter, and that the dormancy can often be 
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overcome by storage at artificial low temperatures. Dr. 
W. Crocker, managing director of the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, in an address to a recent 
meeting of the American Chemical Society, described 
attempts made at the Institute to’ find chemical sub- 
stances which could be applied to the plant to overcome 
bud dormancy rapidly without the months of delay neces- 
sary with the low temperature and similar treatments. 
Of the several ~hundred chemical products — studied, 
ethylene chlorhydrin and sodium and _ potassium thio- 
cyanate were found to be highly effective. Ethylene 
chlorhydrin was especially suitable for bud growing, 
because it can be applied either as a gas in a fumigation 
chamber or as an aqueous solution in which the plant 
parts are soaked. ‘Thiocarbamide also proved effective as 
a bud forcing chemical. This compound has other in- 
teresting effects; it breaks up control of one bud over 
another so that several, instead of one, are forced to 
grow in the eye of the potato, and it is also a very effec- 
tive anti-oxidant for plant enzymes that act on the 
phenolic types of compounds. It is said to have important 
industrial applications in this field. 


Pioneer of the Acetate Silk Industry Honoured 

R. HENRY DREYFUS, chairman and _ joint 

managing director of British Celanese, Ltd., to whom 
the Perkin medal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists 
was presented on Thursday, belongs to that select com- 
pany of men who have conceived an idea and largely by 
their own efforts have built up a major industry in put- 
ting that idea into practice. Shortly after the war, Dr. 
Dreyfus decided to make cellulose acetate artificial silk 
on an industrial scale. He had unique experience in 
manufacturing cellulose acetate film and dopes, but the 
production of silk from this material had never been 
attempted before commercially. The number of technical 
difficulties encountered in the project must have been 
enormous. The cellulose acetate had to be prepared 
under carefully controlled conditions, it then had to be 
ripened to the right degree of acetone-solubility and the 
solution spun through fine jets into a hot evaporative 
atmosphere, from which it was essential to recover the 
solvent as efficiently as possible. Although the subse- 
quent weaving or knitting was mainly according to 
standard textile practice, the dyeing and finishing of the 
materials demanded revolutionary methods. Thus, as 
the fibres had no afhnity for the usual dyestuffs, special 
dyestuffs for acetate silk had to be, and were successfully, 
found. The story of the industry’s development must 
be one of the most interesting in the whole of industrial 
research, and its present achievements are due in no small 
measure to the personal inventive skill and tenacity of 
Dr. Dreyfus and his brother, Dr. Camille Dreyfus. 


An Indication of Further Trade Recovery 


* is surprising in some respects that the number of 

new companies registered last year show a decline of 
only I per cent. On 1937, in spite of the September crisis, 
according to figures issued by Jordans and Sons, Ltd. 
In the chemicals group there were 4 public companies 
registered with a total capital of 42,251,000 and 472 
private companies with a capital of £.2,199,975. The 
aggregate capital of 44,450,975 places the chemicals 
group fourth in order of precedence as regards capital. 
Jordan’s forecast for the year states: ‘* It is certain that 
industry is at the point of further recovery and, given a 
freedom from further international political trade, will 
resume its full activity.”’ 
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Some Non-Textile Uses of Dyestuffs 


By 


‘*COLOURIST ”’ 


YES are not used exclusively for the colouring of 

textiles, although the importance of the dye industry is 
mainly due to the vast interests of the textile industry with 
which “‘ dyeing ’’ is associated. In non-textile applications 
they do not receive much publicity; nevertheless, the value 
of the dyes so consumed in any one year is considerable. The 
need for colour in manufactured goods existed long before 
Perkin made the first so-called ‘‘ coal tar colour,’? and when 
dyes in countless colours began to be produced they were 
soon pressed into service for non-textile uses in substitution for 
such natural colouring matters as indigo and madder. Soaps, 
polishes, inks, paper, hair and bone have each created a 
demand, but a number of unusual applications has also arisen, 
such as the dyeing of bath sponges, motor greases, match 
compositions, sheep dips, etc. Articles made from vegetable 
ivory, hardened casein, celluloid, and plaster and_ papier- 
maché compositions, have likewise needed colour. 


Dyeing Bone Articles 


Bone is utilised for a wide variety of articles, in the course 
of which it is shaped by knife or turned on the lathe, and 
polished, and sometimes dyed. For bright colours acid and 
basic dyes are used, with acetic acid in the dye bath. The 
dyeing operation is carried out at the boil, a period of fifteen 
to thirty minutes in most cases being suitable to effect the 
degree of penetration which is needed. The basic colours 
used include Rhodamine, Methyl Violet, Methylene Blue, 
Malachite Green and Magenta; for acid and chrome colours 
there is Patent Blue, Soluble Blue, Fast Acid Violet, Indian 
Yellow and Acid Scarlet. If black is to be developed in 
imitation of ebony, a logwood black is obtained by boiling 
for fifteen to twenty minutes in a fairly strong solution of 
logwood extract and then transferring to a 5 per cent. bath 
of copperas (ferrous sulphate) which is also at boiling point. 
After removal from the copperas, where the bone acquires 
its black colour, it is only necessary to rinse well in cold 
water. 

From bone, which is used extensively amongst other things 
for buttons, it is easy to pass to other button materials, such 
as vegetable ivory, horn, casein, mother-of-pearl, and the pre- 
sent-day range of synthetic resins. Vegetable ivory, from 
the coroza tree of South America, is widely used and the 
button-maker generally obtains his colours by level-dyeing 
acid dyes, such as Lissamine Fast Yellow 2GS, Solway Blue 
BS and Azo Geranine 2GS, as well as by vegetable extracts. 
The acid dves are used in aqueous solution at the boil; acid, 
if present, has a tendency to split the buttons or otherwise 
distort the shape. Buttons which have been made from 
hardened casein can be coloured in two ways, and offer the 
production of a wide range of shades. Either the raw pow- 
dered casein may be dyed from an aqueous solution prior to 
being moulded and subsequently hardened by formaldehyde 
in the form of rods from which the buttons are cut, or, alter- 
natively, hardened white blanks may be dyed direct. After- 
dyeing is done by immersing the blanks in a bath containing 
an acid dye and a small amount of formic acid at a tempera- 
ture of 70° to 80° C., Coomassie Yellow RS, Naphthalene 
Scarlet RS, Naphthalene Red EAS, Disulphine Blue AS and 
Naphthalene Black BS being widely used. 


Colouring Synthetic Resins with Dyestuffs 


Synthetic resins in the form of buttons are dyed quite wel! 
by aqueous solutions of basic dyes. If they show a tendency 
to take ‘‘ bronze-like ’’ effects, the trouble can be prevented 
by using Cellosolve up to an amount of 20 per cent. of the 
volume of dye liquor used. Speaking particularly of phenolic 
moulding powders, as the resinoid is yellow or brown it must 
always be tinted by an organic dyestuff if a brownish 


coloured article is not required. Wood meal used as the 
filler may be coloured prior to being used; the colours so 
obtained, however, are liable to fade during the mixing amd 
moulding operations and this method of colouring generally 
proves to ke more expensive than the incorporation of mineral 
pigments, in which the colour range is necessarily limited to 
yellow, red, brown and purple as an ochre or oxide. Lake 
colours, in which a mineral base such as clay or alumina is 
dyed by an organic dyestuff, also provide a means of colour- 
ing but the colours so obtained are less resistant to heat and 
to the action of the resinoid than in the case of mineral 
colours. QOne particular application for a dyestuff is interest 
ing, for where carbon black is used to provide a black mould- 
ing powder the moulded resin will often acquire a somewhat 
greenish tint, rather than a true black, unless a blue-black 
dye is incorporated. For urea and thiourea moulding pow- 
ders, which are much less plastic during the moulding process 
by comparison with powders of the phenolic class, wood meal 
can be dyed with reasonably good permanency for moulding 
conditions, and there is ultimately good permanency under 
exposure to sunlight. Suitable dyes are now available which 
give coloured translucent effects or pastei shades when a 
small quantity of a white pigment is also present. For trans. 
lucent effects, however, wood meal must be replaced by cellu- 
lose pulp made from either highly bleached wood or bleached 
cotton. 

Basic dyes, such as Auramine, Rhodamine BS and Thionine 
Blue GS, can be used for dyeing mother-of-pearl, but it is 
necessary for this material to remain immersed in the dye 
bath for at least two days and often for as long as five days 
It is also necessary to de-grease mother-of-pearl by washing 
in caustic soda before dyeing, as a considerable amount of 
oil is acquired in the operation of machining the article from 
the natural shell. Mother-of-pearl effects can be obtained 
upon buttons cut from horn by treating the horn with lead 
salts and forming an insoluble lead salt by double decom- 
position. If the horn is first dyed, the light reflected by the 
metallic salt will give a pearl effect which is also a coloured 
effect. 


Precautions when Dyeing Wood 


Where wood is used in button-making, the finished buttons 
are coloured with dyestuffs which are soluble in methylated 
spirit, petroleum spirit or solvent naphtha. Basic colours are 
often used, especially in the case of wood articles other than 
buttons, the dyeing being done either by dipping in a hot 
dye bath or by applying a solution of the dye to certain parts 
of the articles only (as in the case of toys) by brush. Very 
bright colours can be produced by dyes of the Eosin type, 
using a hot dye bath containing a small quantity of acetic 
acid and alum When dyes are applied to wood by dipping 
it is especially desirable to use only such dyes as are absorbed 
by the wood at a quick rate, for the reason that lengthy con 
tact with hot dye liquor causes the wood to swell and there 
is consequently a risk of warping and splitting. The tempera 
ture of the dye bath should not exceed 82° C. 

In some cases black or brown dyes are mixed with fungi- 
cides used for the treatment of wood for carriage work, the 
object being to show just which parts of the construction have 
been treated, the fungicidal solution itself being practically 
colourless and not capable of indicating where it has been 
applied. 

Cork, when used by the toy-maker, has often to be coloured. 
As the natural colour is a peculiar brownish shade a partial 
bleaching is necessary before it can acquire the bright colours 
demanded. Articles made from cork are therefore immersed 
first in a lukewarm solution of potassium permanganate 
(about 1 oz. to 4 or 5 gallons of water) for 30 minutes. The 
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Ke] f] ating D peing placed ina string bag into tablet torm For coloured bath salts the aqueous solu- 
weights by a piece of ston When the cork has tion of a dye which is fast to alkali is sprinkled upon the 
{ > ( ent | coloul D\ this treatment it is cryst ils, and the mass ol crystals is then churned togethe to 
erie TO! utes to a cold bleachin p bath contain- obtain an even distribution of colour at the desired tint. Wax 
e€ sor bisulphite acidified with sulphuric candles ior decorative purposes are coloured by incorporating 
Bleaching be done -o by a cold solution of sodium an oil-soluble dye in the molten mixture of parafin wax and 
cl te (2° | mers eing necessary for several stearine from which the candles are cast. 
Cast \iter bleaching the cork is dyed in a [here are many unusual applications for dyestuffs un 
go bi b dyestufi which a little acetic aci odern manufacturing processes. Motor greases are treated 
er ch (,re Methviene (Green G. with dyes of yellow, orange or brown tint, fastness to heat 
e Ye RI ne, Methy!] Violet BB, Victoria and alkali being necessary. Hydrocarbon solvents which 
k Bb ble basic dyes Immersion have a slightly vellowish cast are whitened ”’ by the use 
e bi : e bath s! be limited to a few minutes. f Waxoline Blue, which is soluble in the solvent and there 
eine sponges the dark brown colouring matte fore evenly distributed in minute percentage throughout large 
t é 5 ite; 0.25 per cent uantities Waxoline Red is sometimes used to indicate the 
: e being lowed (after squeezing) by presence of a toxic addition to petrol, as for example the addi 
hyvdrosulphite. After this tion ot Jead tetraethy]. \WWaxoline Green provides a read) 
pong nse cold water, soaped means by which petrol distillers may colour their own products 
re ( nD < and then dyed with Caledo: for purposes of identification. Similar applications to these are 
1) he e bs s cannot he prepared found in the colouring if sheep dips and certain insecticides 
e the presence of sodium to indicate the presence of arsenic, and in the case of pro 
hate tory. Afte eing, it is necessary to viding means to identify seeds which have been specially 
7 P D C O> 1S€ r 35 minutes, prior to scouring dressed prior to sowing to protect them from pests. In the 
a ¢ c e act acl lhe final treat last-named instance a small quantity of the petrol-soluble 
: ~ u) CO] Walt < ~“Oapins 10! dive. A\crosan ( 5. is added to the dressing and subsequently 
I bh ap lutior identifed by immersing a few of the suspected seeds in 
Dyestuffs for Straw and Raffia Plait poteen. | | a | 
' | The colourings of match compositions is also an interest 
yell as ——— eed for brigt eg application for dyestuffs. A concentrated solution made 
» ee mee OM Cee from basic dyes, such as Rhodamine Bs5o00, Magenta and 
- a 6 bstantive dyestufis are also suitable, th Victoria Blue Biso, can be mixed with the composition 
ee - wna 5 Oe Pe oe before application to the match sticks. Alternatively, the 
he ) Lb | also at tl atch heads are dipped into an alcoholic solution of basic 
per c he most satisfactos ave 
f f re . dD iow As one furthe: example of non-textile uses reference can 
Be mater! - Be Vani CO he made to the « louring of aluminium hardware goods as 
ape CLIN ne nore before they part of the anodic proces: which was introduced for produc 
e€ il ‘ nee - ~ : paps films of oxide upo! the meta] after manufacture in orde1 
' Dy ) the stock 11 to prevent corrosio! This oxide coating, which is hard and 
oath _—— . | ' : pee! veheamert - coherent. acts very ucceé sfully as a mordant when certain 
™ art ¢ “ Ll been taken up by the dves are applied. The actual colour and effect depends upon 
; | bsequent application of the purity of the aluminium or the composition of an 
: extule dyeing. In sot aluminium alloy, as also upon conditions under which the 
= Pe os oo petting con deposition of the oxide coating takes place This coating 
mS ; mas we " paps should preferably he dved Immediately the anodic treatment 
: ae adding a blue dye to th has been completed. the metal being first rinsed in cold 
o oes water and then placed in the dye bath where the dyeing 1s 
r C al papi vs _ sUaily cor1ours allowed to proces d slowly I'nless this is done the colour 
a ; - “y" uF " F _— andsol will be patchy and the general effect unsatisfactory Dyestuffs 
‘ resul - able % me patch) which give yoOod result under most conditions are Solwav 
=" a ae oO nig! For papler mache, pr Blue BS. Solwav Green GS. Solochrome Yellow YS and 
u ; » aKS asce;rte Me tne pati not too Solochrome Renvare 
} ne vy f ‘ m:< C% \ well anc warp Both acint 
( e dves are used also for papier mache, the = 
er being applied from an alum bath and the latter fx Chemical Club 
; 7 ; | sa ee Soy aren Dr. Olaf Bloch, F.I.C., chief chemist of Ilford, Ltd., will 
, he asic ; thout an assistant “Mal be the speaker at the next meeting of the Club on Monday 
' ac "? nae Cam fethylene Blue. Methv! next, January 22. The title of his informal lecture is ‘The 
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» Bled rh, — ion of pre-formed cellul graphy to science, industry and social conditions, and it 1 
ole ' done with an appropriate dve dissolved expected that in regard to the last of these applications there 
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‘ ic avestuff which members ma\ bring puests 
ate e 9 ' oluble dves can he used for The previous talk, on December 19, by Professor H. D 
, the are fast heat and to the Kay, O.B.F 1). Se Director of the National Institute for 
K wider choice of shades is possible in Research in Dairying at Reading University, attracted a 
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Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association 


Professor Ostwald’s Lecture 
Presentation to 


T a meeting of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association 
held in London on January 12, a lecture on ** Swelling 
and Solubility of High Molecular Weight Compounds,’’ was 
given by PROFESSOR DR. WOLFGANG OSTWALD, ot Leipzig 
The chair at the opening of the meeting was taken by MR. 
\. J. GIBSON (President of the Association), 


A Presentation to Dr. New 


The President, in opening the meeting, said the Association 
was entering the 21st year of its existence and it would be 
agreed that nothing was more auspicious. Before coming to 
the lecture by Dr. Ostwald he had a very pleasant duty to 
perform. He said that Dr. New, during his office of Presi- 
dent, had put in two years’ very hard work in the interests of 
the Association and it was now a privilege and pleasure to 
hand to him a small token of the appreciation of the members 
and officers of the Association of his services during those two 
vears. The President then handed to Dr. New copies of the 
bound volumes of the Proceedings of the Association during 
the two years he had heen President, which were suitably in 
scribed in appreciation of his services during his period of 
office as President of the Association, 

Dr. G. F. NEw, acknowledging the volumes, said it was 
really quite redundant to add these very acceptable gifts to 
the honour that had been done him when he was made Presi 
dent of the Association for two years. During that time he 
had enjoyed a magnificent backing from the whole team ot 
voluntary workers which constituted the motive force of the 
\ssociation. 

The President then asked 
kK. R.S., to take the chair. 


garded it as a very great honour to be asked to take the chan 


PROFESSOR FEF. G IDYONNAN, 


Professor Donnan satd he re 


on such an occasion. He knew Professor Ostwald when he 
was only 7 years old, and it was certain that Protessot 
Ostwald had done a great, deal since the days when he him 
self worked in Professor Ostwald’s tather’s laboratory. The 
subject upon which Professor Ostwald was to lecture was one 
which interested every sort of chemist nowadays and it was 
one upon which a great deal had been done in Germany dut 
ing the past 12 years by Professor Ostwald himself, and earhien 
than that by other workers. The more recent work, however, 
in colloid chemistry had been due to the inspiration of Pro 
fessor Ostwald. 


Professor Ostwald’s Lecture 


PROFESSOR QOSTWALD said it was an honour to have the 
opportunity ol speaking On ome work which had been done 
during the past seven years at the University of Leipzig on 
the swelling and solubility of high molecular weight com 


pounds, It would be generally agreed that the main 
problem of solubility was one of the most obstinate problems 
which the chemist knew. ‘There were such questions as why 
india rubber swelled in benzene and not in water and why 
eelatine did just the reverse. Again, why did certain pure 
liquids alone have no activity on certain substances when the 
same liquids did. hese and other related problems were 
liritating questions, but he did not propose to try and answe1 
them. His 


obstinate problems might be approached 


object was rather to try and show how such 


To sav, as the old 
chemists did, that substances dissolved in liquids containing 
similar groups to themselves was only a very rough kind of 
rule. Hardy, Langmuir and others had done a great deat in 
himself 
applied for a patent in 1907 which made use of so-called link 
coupling substances 


the application of Olubility phenomena and he 


ing substances 0 Everybody Knew that 


on Swelling and Solubility— 


Dr. G. F. New 


water would not dissolve in benzene, but if a little alcohol 
was added there was quite good miscibility. There were also 
other rules which started from another point of view. There 
were, for instance, physico-chemical] properties, such as sur- 
face tension and others, which played a part and it had been 
shown that the solubility of certain sols was proportional to 
the dielectric constant. Such rules might hold for 15 or 20 
liquids but further experiment showed there were more and 
more exceptions. 


The Inductive Scientific Approach 


Atter referring to some of the workers in this field and the 
ideas they had put forward, Professor Ostwald said that the 
colloid chemist who occupied himself with the solubility data 
of high molecular weight compounds had to confess that the 
real physico-chemical approach was missing in many Cases. 
The dissolving of high molecular weight substances obeyed 
absolutely different rules compured with the dissolving of 
other substances. If one made a solution of high molecula 
weight substances at a certain temperature the effect was not 
reversible and the physical chemist was in some difficulty as 
to how he was going to treat this phenomenon. At the moment 
the best way seemed to be to proceed on the lines of inductive 
science, and he proposed to show a number of inductive charts 
relating to high molecular weight compounds. In the experi- 
ments to which these charts related he had taken about 16 
different substances of high molecular weight and 60 different 
solvents and had arrived at 1,088 combinations. During the 
experiments there had been determined the specific weights 
of the solvent liquids, the refractive index, the dielectric con- 


7 
, 


stant, and, in a number of cases, they had computed for the 
first time the dipole moment. 

With such inductive charts it was possible to find out with 
only three experiments, which was the area of highest solvent 
activity and where the area of least solvent activity was 
located, the latter being as important as the first. He ex 
pressed the view that there could be no quantitative theory 
of solubitlitv phenomena which did not take into consideration 
such results as he had indicated in his tables and charts 


\lthough the latter might seem somewhat complicated at 


first the results were more o1 less easv to summarise k rom 
an examination on the charts of the area of greatest activity 


which was surrounded by an area of less activity and then an 
area of inactivity it was possible to determine when to stop 


working and when to go ahead, and in that way it would make 


it easier for the practical chemist to find the solvents he 
wanted 


Tributes to the Lecturer 


Dr. W. CLAYTON, In an expression of appreciation of the 
lecture, said he was very gratified that as a visitor he should 
have been given the opportunity of saying a few words about 
Dr. Ostwald. Protessor Donnan had mentioned that D1 
Ostwald bore a name already well known in physical chemts 
try and how he was ably carrying on the tradition associated 
with that name. Not only did they recognise Dr. Ostwald 
as one ot the leading exponents of colloid chemistry in Get 
many, but he had done a great deal for the science since 1907, 
when he assumed the editorship of Aollotd Zeitschrift and 
Kollotd bethefte, and it was remarkable that these journals 
had grown steadily in size and importance and international 
character ever since that time. The lecture that evening had 
reminded him of the fact that Professor Ostwald was a 
vigorous exponent of the autonomy of colloid systems. Pro 
tessor Ostwald’s work. however, was not confined to the sub 


ject on which he had hust lectured to them and few issues of 
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A olloid Zeitschrift were published without a paper from his 


Professor Ostwald had 
covered the whole range of modern colloid chemistry with his 


celebrated school and colleagues. 


vigorous mind and his school was steadily sending forth to 
the Universities of Europe men eminently qualified to carry 
on the work which he himself had been so ably teaching. 

Dr. L. A. JORDAN, proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Ostwald, said it was his privilege, and, indeed, he was most 
happy, to convey to him the cordial thanks of the meeting for 
his address. As Englishmen, he said, we believed in the 
collaboration of scientific men the world over as a necessary 
factor in the promotion of a lasting and fruitful peace and he 
was sure that this vote of thanks to Dr. Ostwald for his 
‘ teaching that evening could rightly be interpreted as a 
demonstration of the sympathy with which we in England 
viewed the spirit of understanding. 

Dr. G. F. 
the indebtedness of the Association to Dr. 


NEW, who seconded the vote of thanks, expressed 
Clayton, through 
whose good ofthces they had had such a splendid lecture. 

PROFESSOR OSTWALD, acknowledging the vote of thanks, 
said he knew he had friends here but did not know how many 
and how good they were. He supported, with the fullest res- 
pect, the last sentiment expressed by Dr. Jordan, that science 
has no boundaries and that goodwill between scientists ought 
to assist that goodwill between nations which it was _ so 
necessary should exist. 





Safety Glass Patent Action 


Midland Firm’s Claim for Damages 


HE hearing of an action for damages in respect of a 
safety glass patent began in the King’s Bench on Tue- 
day betore Mr. Justice Branson, 

Plaintiffs were Gilt Edge Safety, Glass, Ltd., of Stone, 
Stattordshire. Defendants were Mr. Granville Hugh Baillie, 
ot \Vestminster. a consulting engineer ; 
| td., of St. Helens; Triplex (Northern 
Mr. James Meikle, manager of 


Pilkington Bros., 
L.td., of St. Helens: 
Pilkingtons’ works; M1: 
Robert Francis Taylor, also employed by Messrs, Pilkington ; 
Mr. Lewis Jex-Blake Forbes, manager of Triplex (Northern 
Ltd.; and Mr. John Dennett, of Pilkington Bros. (Australia), 
Ltd. Damages were claimed against Pilkington Bros., Ltd., 
for alleged breach of contract and against the other defen 
dants for alleged conspiracy. The defence was a denial of 
the allegations. 

The case for plaintiffs was that in 1935 they desired to 
operate a certain process in the manufacture of ‘‘toughened’’ 
glass. To make sure that their process did not infringe any 
patent of Pilkingtons, it was decided that there should be a 
confidential inspection by Pilkingtons. That was done, and 
plaintiffs now alleged that Pilkingtor > cire ulated inf rmation 
about the process to rivals, and that it found its way into the 
patent specifications ot Pilkingtons. Plaintiffs alleged that 
they had suffered damages as a result. 


The hearing of the case, which is expected to last about « 


fortnight, was continuing as we went to press. 





Se AP 


While the output of many industries in this country has 
declined from the exceptional levels of 1937, the aluminium 
industry shows a further substantial advance over the 1937 
Sureau. 


Aluminium Information 


For example, the pig-iron and steel industries of the United 


level, according to the 


Kingdom show decreases in production of about 18 per cent. 
in the nrst eleven months ot this vear as compared with the 


similar period of 1937, but the imports of bauxite are up by 


] 


18} per cent. and imports of aluminium 


have increased by no less than 64 per cent. from 26,404 long 


unmanufactured 
tons to 43,413 tons. Home production was 19,000 long tons 
12 1937 and may be roughly estimated at 22,500 tons in 1938. 
Exports of aluminium from the United Kingdom on _ the 
other hand have decreased, indicating pressure of demand 
for the home market. 
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south African Chemical News 


Discrimination Against British Chemical Products 
| From our Special Correspondent 


Hk. representative of a leading Johannesburg firm has 
drawn attention to the exclusion in advance of British 
products trom a tender calling for the supply of a quantity 
On the 
tender form, as an introduction to the list of 144 chemicals, 


of pure chemicals for the Onderstepoort laboratories. 


it is stated: ‘* All chemicals on this list must be the products 
Two of the firms 
named are in Berlin, and the other in Darmstadt, Germany. 
This tender was advertised in the Government Gazette, and 


of either or of all the following firms.’’ 


representatives of British firms cannot understand why they 
| \ ; 

British firms 
required, and 


have not even been allowed to quote prices. 
could have supplied most of the products 
whether they would have been more expensive or cheapet 
The fact 
remains that irrespective of price, no firm outside three Ger 


than the German manufactures is beside the point. 
man concerns is to get the contract. It is being wondered 
whether this practice of discrimination against British goods 
is to continue. 


Home-Produced Barytes 


Another indication of the Union’s rapid industrial progress 
is the effort being made to produce all the country’s require- 
ments of barytes at Germiston. Ground barytes is made in 
the Union and sold chiefly to paint manufacturers, but it is 
also used in the paper, rubber, linoleum and textile indus- 
tries. Lithopone, of which barytes forms about 70 per cent., 
is being used as a white pigment and barium chemicals have 
Crude 
barytes is found in the Postmasburg district of the Cape Pro- 


many important uses in South African industry. 


vince; from there it is railed to Germiston, where it is pro- 
cessed. \t 


and mid-white 


present two colour grades are produced—grey 
but the bleached, super-white grade is also 
to be manutactured in the near future. 


South African Alkali Profits 


’ 


The accounts of South African Alkali, .Ltd., for 1937-38, 
show a profit of £6,996, as compared with £4,767 in the pre- 
vious twelve months. After providing £7,049 for deprecia 
tion, the balance unappropriated decreases from £1,657 to 
£1,004. A dividend of 5 per cent, had been paid in the pre- 
vious year. During the current year the construction of a 
plant to extract soda ash and salt from the saltpan mud will 
be started. This plant will enable production to be main- 
tained at a constant rate throughout the vear, and extend the 


life of the pan. 


Production of Fish Meal and Oils 


The Government believes there are numerous possibilities 
in South Africa for the manufacture of fish meal for animal 
feeding, especially as South African animals need a feed that 
will compensate for the low phosphorus content of South 
\frican soils. 


of fish meal as a cattle food. 


\n effort will be made to encourage the use 
It is also claimed by the Gov 
ernment that shark liver oil is a proved substitute for cod 
liver oils and that the practicability of extracting oils from 
the liver of other kinds of fish should be investigated, espe- 
cially with a view to determining vitamin content. The 
production of such oils, and of by-products like fish glue, 
may be undertaken with the production of fish meal, so en 
suring large scale production and continuous working which 
Sites for 
crawfish canning factories have been suggested and for fac- 


will only be possible when supplies are sufficient. 


tories for making fish fertiliser, dried, salted and smoked 
fish. Thorough investigation of the position in Natal is re 
commended, for there millions of fish fry are killed by pollu- 
tion of the rivers with the waste products from the sugar 


factol ies. 


a 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Administrative Chemist 

_Stk,—-I read your article in your issue of January 14 en- 
titled ‘‘ The Administrative Chemist ’’ with considerable in- 
terest. In that article the point was made that the standards 
required of the chemist were too high and that in order to 
fulfil them the student would have little time to take notice 
of anything outside his own course of study and so attain 
that broadening of mind and knowledge of men so essential 
in the administrator. An article contributed to the current 
issue of the Journal and Proceedings of the Institute of 
Chemistry draws attention to the fact that all industries and 
every department of life are dependent in some degree upon 
science. The scientist, therefore, has unique responsibility 
and must possess the objective out.ook and administrative or 
executive ability in order to discharge his responsibility. 
The author of the article makes the point that science may, 
by its very nature, tend to unfit many of its students for 
ordinary administrative positions; it provides little scope for 
acquiring the knowledge of men so essential to administra- 
tion. The danger of early specialisation is emphasised, and 
it is suggested that the chemistry course at the University 
should be lengthened and this would also have the addi- 
tional advantage of allowing for the introduction of one o1 
more additional subjects. Broadening of the mind and know- 
ledge of world affairs should be obtained by foreign travel. 

As to the lengthening of the degree course, and of taking 
one Or more subsidiary subjects during it, the plan sounds 
very fine in theory but it would surely be inoperative in prac- 
tice. The lengthening of the course beyond four years would 
be a very hard financial burden for the student to 
bear, and would it not be a retrograde step to reintroduce 
one or more additional subjects in the course? The practice 
has been in the Universities in comparatively recent times to 
devote less and less time to any subsidiary subject and te 
give the student the maximum possible time for chemistry. 
‘ Special ’’ degree courses were instituted for the very pul 
pose of eliminating what were considered to be unnecessary 
After all is said and 
done what the chemical industry requires is as good a chemist 
as possible. The more practical and theoretical chemistry 
that the student can absorb during his time at the University 


subjects in the ‘‘ general ’’ degree. 


so much the better, and chemistry courses are, as they should 


be, designed tor the production of the most highly trained 
chemist possible, with the avordance Ol a smatterings 6 on 
other subjects. 

It must surely remain for the individual to decide in which 
direction his bent lies. If he feels that he has the quality of 
leadership in him then he must cultivate for himself a wider 
knowledge of men and affairs. Character and personality, 
im the formation of which heredity is a factor, are moulded 
generally before the University is reached, and these two 
qualities are as important as any in fitting a man for admin- 
istration. No graduate on leaving the University can pos 
sibly expect to step straight into an administrative position. 
So let him be a chemist first and if he is “ plus a little some 
thing some others have’nt got ”’ leadership will follow almost 
automatically.—Yours faithfully, 

london, AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

January 16. 





The Five Day Week 


Sir,—The five day week was introduced to Crimscott Street 
factory on November 25, 1927, and to Silvertown factory on 
November 16, 1931. Previously we worked 3} hours on Satur- 
day morning to complete the 47 hour week. On commencing 
the five day week, we extended the hours on each of the first 
four days of the week by ? hour, and by } hour on Friday. 
As we allow 10 minutes during each morning and each after- 
noon for rest, and 1o minutes daily for official starting and 
finishing, making a total of } hour daily, the actual net 
working hours are reduced to 9 hours on each of the first 


four days and 84 hours on Friday. We find that the fixing 
of definite allowed time, lends itself to more economical 
usage, than was our experience prior to the recognition ef 
definite allowed time. 

The advantage which has resulted from the introduction of 
the five day week, is an economy in steam production and 
heating, there is a slight set-off on the other side on increase 
in lighting during certain months of the year, which is mini- 
mised by the discouragement given to overtime owing to the 
slightly longer days. 

Saturday morning was largely a cleaning up day, which 
lent itself to an earlier start than was at times necessary, the 
time for actual production was relatively small, and was 
therefore uneconomical. With the introduction of the five 
day week, cleaning up on Friday evening tends to be con- 
fined to a much shorter time. 

Timekeeping records and consequent clerical work is also 
reduced. 

[It has been observed that the longer day discourages over- 
‘ime, partly because there is a dislike on the part of per- 
sonnel to work exceptionally late, and partly because the 
longer day lends itself to better planning. On the other 
hand in times of real pressure Saturday morning is available 
for overtime, when actual serious production can be carried 
out to the fullest, Friday evening still remains the cleaning 
up period instead of Saturday. | 

There is also the advantage of utilising Saturdays for over- 
haul of plant as required, and a consequent reduction in 
Sunday labour. Those workpeople who live at a distance are 
saved the expense and time of traveiling on a sixth day. 

All workpeople have the advantage of the longer week-end 
rest, and it was noted after its introduction that absenteeism 
tended to reduce. This week-end advantage is particularly 
noticed at the time of the annual holiday as it provides nine 
Yours faithfully, 

CROSSE & BLACKWELL, LTD. 


clear days holiday.— 


Crimscott Street kactory, 
Bermondsey. 

Sik,— We instituted a five day week on April 1, 1935, and 
have been running it ever since, and while no actual records 
have been kept we have found the following advantages and 
disadvantages :— 

I\dvantages.—Vhere has been a detinite reduction on 
charges for power, lighting and heating of nearly 5 pet 
cent, 

a steadier flow, due 
to less machine breakdown, as all 
machines are periodically overhauled on Saturday morning. 
lhe hours worked in the despatch section are arranged to 
obtain the fullest utilisation of time during rush periods of 


Production has been maintained at 


stoppage owing to 


the day or week. 

Customers’ complaints of late delivery have practically 
ceased, as all orders are cleared each Friday night, which 
necessitates despatching the majority of orders the day 
they are received. 

Further, we consider that the nature of owl business im 
poses considerable nervous strain on the executives, and 
the long week-end away from the business, with the know- 
ledge that the whole firm is shut down, has caused a definite 
improvement in health and less nervous disorders. 

Disadvantages.—Rush periods in the order and despatch 
departments on Monday morning and Friday night are 
aggravated, and special steps have had to be taken to deal 
with them. 

Contact between home travellers and head office has been 
lost as meetings were held on Saturday morning and the 
various executives were at the office to settle any particu- 
lar queries. Now contact at the office is only made between 
southern area travellers and the area manager one Saturday 
per month. 


Absenteeism in the order department where nervous 








1 


(Pall) Is pre\vate hit, Mal not decreased to any extent, as il 
has hee lound nec ary to have members of thi- depart 
ment at work one Saturday morning in four. 
lt has come to our notice that some of the virls have used 
their Saturday to obtain employment at multiple stores as 
temporary hands tor which we understand they receive 5s. 
for serving at the counters trom 2 p.m. to g p.m., also there 
some apathy to the Saturday morning among the younge! 
out to work than do house 


eirls who would rather co ric 


ork at home. 


ln COL lusion \' would ~al\ threat thre myve CGa\ week is ven 
erally a ppreciated and atter a t hree yvear trial we have no 
thought of reverting to Saturday morning work You! 
‘ tully. 

(reat West Road MIACLEANS LTD. 


Brenttord. Mliddlese 





New Water Steriliser 
Ultra-Violet Ray Apparatus Introduced by Hanovia, 
Limited 
> Hi ORINATION, 

met hods ot wate! 


t hye disadvantave that they may aitel the Taste and chemical 


oOvOntisation, and othe chemical 


sterilisation commonly used all have 
composition OT t hie watel and need to be caretully steered 
between the two extremes when thev neither destroy the bac 


ter 11) the water on the One hand, Nop Wypure the CONSUME! 


on the other. kor some Purposes rol example, the cleansing 
| hottles and contaimers toi milk. ec. the use | chlorin- 
ated water is not permissible The sterilisation of water by 

















The new 
Hanovia water 
steriliser. 





i—QOutlet pipe. 

2—-Draw-off 
valve. 

3—Annular flow 
chamber. 

4—Quartz jacket. 

5—Ultra-violet 
ray generating 
tube. 

6 Inlet pipe. 





passing ultra-violet rays through it (after preliminary hiltra 
tion) has long been known and extensively used, but has 
suffered from certain drawbacks inherent in the a Ppparatus. 
It was hitherto necessary to use quartz mercury arc burners 
of complex shape, cumbersome and fragile Lo handle, Cap- 
able of operating only in the horizontal position, and requiring 
hand tilting to start. 


ln the Hanovia water steriliser now announced, all these 


wh. cks are said to be overcome. The quartz MmCerCUTV ale 
be used acts on the new high pressure electronic discharge 
principle, operates in any position, is very simple in shape, 
starts automatically. It is surrounded by a quartz 
jacket, which in turn forms the core of a well-designed metal 
coniaine The water for treatment, after being clarified 
i filter. is admitted at the base of the container and flows 

«al L« < i i < < < < i 
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Injan upward swirl around the annular thow chamber ima 


laver tain. thick. “The chamber has a height Ot 7 Wn. and a 


capacity of 2) pints. The sterthser is designed to give an 
ouiput up to 600 gallons per hour so that normally the wate: 
is exposed for 1} seconds. While this rate of flow can be 
any point desired, it has been tound by eXtensive 


bacteriolovical tests that pathological 


reduc ed Lé 


organisms such oas 


Bu. oli. the ty phoid bacill lls, soil bae ii. etc... are dest ro\ ed 
( Yther 


injurious organisms, tor example, the acidifiers and proteo 


eyen in heavy concentrations at this rate ot flow. 


Ivtes which produce rancidity im butter, the sarcina, lacti 
and acetic acid-producing organisms detrimental in brewing, 
are likewise destroyed. The unit has been subjected to 
thorough investigation, and advance models have’ shown 


their prac tical value in breweries. mineral 


butter tactories, 
watel plant Ss and spe ialised branches of industi \. 


The Hanovia water steriliser is ac mpact unit which 


occupies under 2 cu. ft. of space \ hen mounted complete on 
a Wal : lt consumes only O.7 kW otf electri Ly on a stan 
dard A.C. supply. Particulars will readily be furnished by 


Ilanovia, Ltd... of Slough, or by a hy o1 then agents, 





Dry Pressing in Ceramic Moulding 


Conditions Producing Highest Apparent Density or 
Lowest Apparent Porosity 


Hk possi bility of utilisi ne dry press ine for the satistac 
tory moulding of ceramic materials has been investigated 
by Dodd (Bull. Amer. Ceram. Soc., 17, 465-477). The 
object ol the investigation Was to discovel the conditions 
under which the highest apparent density or lowest apparent 
porosity mav be obtained Dy dry pressing, lt is considered 
preferable to measure the porosity rather than the bulk den- 
sity, as the former may be expressed in larger figures, and is 
therefore al more sensitive index . also there are oc¢ asions 
when the bulk density is not at a maximum when the apparent 
porosity is at a minimum. 
The ceramic mixes were ground to pass 8-mesh, and then 
lormed under loads of 500 and 2,000 pounds per sq. in. The 
Minimum porosity with relation to the amount of grog in the 


mix Was attained when the percentage of this ingredient was 


SO. Increase in the size of the grog grains reduced the 
porosity of the unfired blocks containing from 30 to 7o pel 
cent. of clay, the forming pressure being 300 pounds. \ 


similar effect is produced by increase in the size of the clay 
evralins. As to the water content of the mix, the optimum 
amount was found to be 6-10 per cent, on a dry basis. Age 
ing of the tempered mixes for dry pressing up to too day 
had little etrect on the POrosity Ol the resulting bloc ks. 

The rormimne action of the pressure in the mould dppedlrs 
to cease alter tw -econds: no decrease ot Porosity Was noted 
after that time. he pore sit \ itselt is inversely propo! tional 
Lo the applied pressure between 500 and 2 OOO pounds pel ~(]. 
Wn. 


he application of a vacuum to the mixes betore hormine 


to get l id of entrained air, had the etlect ot pl oducl nea block 
with shghtly higher porosity, and one in which the trans 
Mission Wes not so untform. 

\n attempt was made to improve the uniformity of distr 
bution of pressure in the mould by adding to the dry mux 
Pes pel cent. of o1 N ammonium chloride, and Passing a direct 


current of 7 amps. trom the mix to the mould box, preterabl 
from two plates equally spaced in the mix. This was found 
to produce a very uniform pressure tran smission, but it did 
not in all cases result in the maximum bulk density being 


attained 





\MIANUFACTURE ot plait protective agents on the basis 1 coppe 


Pe) 


oxychloride will be greatly expanded in Italy 


nn completion 
of new plants which are to be constructed by the Montecatini 
concern at Piano d’Orta (Pescura), and by the firm of Mario 


Puccioni fu Cesare. at Castellina ‘Chianti) 
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Ceramic Filters 
A New Range of Wide Application 


Nic. W range of porous ceramic filtering materials has 
been introduced by Aerox Filters. 


Lid., of -Glasgow. 
lhese ceramtk 


materials are resistant to corrosive fluids and 
ate made with a pore size ranging from below one micron up 
io several hundred microns, distribution of pores and pore 
density also being exactly regulated. 


} 


The materials are pro- 
duced in a 


great variety of shapes—they can be sawn, cut o1 
vround to suit individual requirements—while their mech- 
anical strength and durability are very high. 
\erox filter materials are of three distinct types ; quartzite, 
biscuit porcelain, and diatomaceous or kieselguhi bodies. 
(Juartzite filters, the usual forms of which are square or cir- 
cular tiles in varying thicknesses and sizes and hollow cylin- 
ders from 2 in. to 6 in. in diameter and up to 24 In. long, 
«tl 


ce produced in several grades, varying from coarse-grained 
bodies of extreme permeability, down to a close-grained type. 
[he latter has a pore size of as low as 10 microns, but 1s 
at the same time of such high pore density that it ensures 

' all . , . . . , . . - ‘ . . 
apid permeability. The high rates of flow obtainable with 
these filters is exemplified by the P27 grade which gives a 
low of 1,700 gallons of water per square foot per hour at 
c Ib. pressure, 

Quartzite filters are thus particularly suitable for industrial 
filtering and aerating operations of both liquids and gases, 
especially where resistance to corrosive fluids is essential. 
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SLUDGE OUTLET 
An example of one type of plant supplied by Aerox Filters 
Ltd. Left: acylinder type ceramic filter. Right: section of 
a filter vessel. 

they have a further useful application in reactions between 
liquids and gases by presenting the gaseous reactant in the 
form of minute bubbles, thus giving the maximum surface for 
l¢ action. 

Biscuit porcelain is used in filtering operations where it is 
necessary 


) separate extremely minute particles, frequently 
1t colloidal dimensions. from acidic or other corrosive liquors. 
lhe biscutt porcelain manutactured by Aerox Filters, Ltd.. 


resembles porcelain in colour and composition, but differs 


irom it in that it is highly porous. 


De regulated In size over a range ot trom 10 to 15 microns, 


Its pore dimension can 


down to below 1 micron. The nature of its ingredients, and 
the temperature at which it is fired, ensure resistance to acids 
on the one hand (in the case of the more siliceous bodies) o1 
| 


» caustic alkalies on the other (where the alumina content 
preponderates). Aerox biscuit porcelain is also used for elec- 
trolytic processes in the form of closed cells or thin plates, 
and has been successfully employed in the filtration of «ils, 
concentration of rubber latex and many similar operations, 
which demand minute pore size with high pore density. 
Diatomaceous or kieselguhr bodies, while less resistant to 
corrosive chemicals than either biscuit porcelain or quartzite, 
combine small pore size with high permeability and are 
used for the filtration ot 


neutral, or nearly neutral. 


liquids containing olids 


ft colloidal dimensions. Kieselguhi 
filters Aare usually emploved in the form ot candles Ol hollow 


(Continued at foot of next columun.) 
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Paper Filling and Sizing Materials 
Their Effect on the Stability of the Product 


HE effect of filling and sizing materials on the stability 

of book papers has been studied by Shaw and O’Lear) 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Research, 21, 671-695). The 
papers were prepared from representative rag and sulphite 
soda stocks, and also from three purified wood pulps. Fou 
types of filler were studied; titanium oxide, zinc oxide, chalk 
(both precipitated and finely ground natural white), and 


clay. The sizing agent employed was rosin soap precipitated 
by means of aluminium sulphate (papermaker’s alum). Alto 


gether 72 papers were manufactured in a semi-commercial 
mill, and extensive physical and chemical tests were made 
on them before and after an accelerated ageing treatment con 
sisting of heating the paper at 


OO $s for a hours. 


/ 

The effect of increasing filler content is to reduce the 
strength of the paper quite independently of its chemical 
nature. Thus the use of high capacity fillers, such as TiO,, 
ZnS, and even chalk, is preferable to clay. There was no 
pronounced difference in the efiect of the non-alkaline fillers 
on the degree of sizing; they were inferior to chalk in reduc- 
ing the degree of sizing necessary. Papers made with the 
latter material were sized sufficiently for printing. 

The maximum clay retention in the case of wood and rag 
stocks was obtained when the fH of the head box was 5, de 
creasing as more alum was added, 7.é., as the stock became 
more acid. In the case of sulphite-soda papers, the retention 
of non-alkaline fillers increased with the amount of alum 
added. 

Rag and wood papers were found in general to be more 
stable to heat than sulphite-soda, and non-alkaline fillers had 
no harmful influence on the stability of papers made from 
these stocks; indeed, chalk has a protective effect. 

It appears that the acidity of the stock is an important 
factor in the deterioration of the resulting papers; it is de 
sirable to use as little alum as possible, since the attack on 
cellulose was found to increase directly as the amount 01 
alum used increased, both in sized and unsized papers. 








NEW FELLOWS OF INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS 


Ata meeting of the Board of the Institute of Physics hela 
last week the following were elected to the Fellowship: 
A. Bloch, M.Sc., Dr.-Ing.: W. Bowen; J]. A. Darbyshire. 
M.Sc., Ph.D., D.I.C.; N: A. Esserman, B.Sc.; J. W. Iling- 
worth, M.Sc., Ph.D.: M. S. Pirani, Dr. Phil; N. R. Tawde, 
B.A... M.Sc., Ph.D. ; W. R. Thomas, M.Sc., Ph.D; H. Walke 
M.Sc... Ph.D.: H. W. H. Warren and FE. J. William-, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. : 


Continued from pre vious column.) 


cylinders of small diameter, closed at one end, or with both 
ends open, up to a length of 12 1n. 

\erox Filters, Ltd., in addition to manufacturing filtering 
media also supply complete filter plants. These plants are 
designed on simple lines for ease and rapidity in removing 
the filter when necessary. The filters are positively fixed, 
allow the maximum filtering area and are constructed to 
maintain the heavy duties of every day working conditions. 
The customer is advised on the grade of filter best suited to 
his requirements. 
type of plant. On the left is a cylinder type ceramic filte: 
fitted to a diaphragm plate, suspended on a central metal 
tube suitably perforated to allow free passage of filtere: 
This type of ceramic cylinder is open at both ends. 


The illustration shows an example of one 


liquid. 
On the right is shown a section of a filter vessel showing 
various pipe connections and diaphragm plate fitted with 
filters. 

\erox Filters, L.td.. also manutlacture plant for the separa 
tion of oil from water in boiler feed systems; their Londo 
depét is now open at 11 Amersham Road, New Cross, 5.b.14 
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Personal Notes 


MR. HERBER \RUNDE!] retired chemist, ¢ 


Nobel’s, Ardeer, Ayrshire, left estate valued at £4,207. 


LCseal¢ h 


- 


* * * x 

MR. ERIC JOHN RALLI ROBERTSON, ot Ilkley, Yorks., master 

dyer, left estate valued at £12,245 (net personalty £10,557 
* * * * 

DR. HENRY DReEYFUs, chairman and joint managing directo 
of British Celanese, L.td., received the Perkin medal of the 
Society ot Dyers and (‘olourists in Bradtord on Thursday. 
famous as an authority on cellulose acetate, Dr. Dreyfus is 
the 11th recipient of the honour which was instituted in 1928 
A member of a well-known family of chemical manufacturers 
in Basel, where he studied chemistry at the University. he 
took a post-graduate course in Paris and was awarded his 
doctorate in i905 tor work connected with the synthesis ot 
indigo. He later investigated the synthesis of alkaloids and 





Dr. Henry Dreytus. 


perfumery product I xpermmeats with cellulose acetate and 
brother, 11 
(amille Dreyvtus, resulted in the invention ot non-intlam 


nitrocellulose in which he worked with = his 


inable celluloid and tilms During the war the committee 
examining the question otf the use of cellulose acetate dope to 
the fabric of aeroplane wings, etc., advised the use of the 
Dreyfus process, with the result that the Spondon works, 
meal Derby, were byuralt and production carried out unde the 
personal supervision of Di. Dreytus kor his work for the 
Krench Government in this connection he was created a 
Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur and promoted to Othce! 
of the Legion about a year ago \tter the armistice, Dt 
Dreytu made cellulo e acetate artificial silk at the Spondon 


works and callee rd product ( elane ( 


* * * x 


LORD WELLINGDON, who was uccessively (aovernor-GQeneral 
Or 4 anada and Viceroy ol lndia, has consented to preside OvVel 
tlostel: \ssoctiation his 
function, the tweltth ot a notable series, will be held on 
Vhursday, April 27, at the Dorchester Hotel, W.' LORD 
LEVERHULME, the President ot the Association, tn making this 


the annual banquet ot the Boy 


binouncement, expresse his contidence that the dinner will 


maintain the high tradition established by his predecessor, 
SIR ERNEST BENN Lord teverhulme also announces that 
SIR JOHN ANDI RSO \]  . Lord Privy Seal. has promised ce 
he the chiel 
Mr. REGINALD 


Asso lation. hopes to attend and 


speaker at the dinner it hi 
NICIKENNA the 


public duties permit 
honorary treasurer ot the 
peak, and the toast list will 
ine lude, as invariably in the past, the name ot the headmastet 


of one oft the preat public s( hools 


f 


\LR. JAMES N. NICHOLSON, divisional manager, was made a 
presentation on Tuesday by the staff of Imperial (hemical 
Industries, Ltd., Glasgow, on the occasion of his retiremet 
after 47 vears’ service. 

* + + . 

MR. PETER F. BENNETT, a director ot Imperial Chemical In 

dustries, 


4 


L.td., who is president of the Federation of British 


lndustries, has been nominated bv thé Grand Council of the 
lederation for a second term of oftice. 
* * * *~ 


\IR. BLOOMER, the managing director ot the Widnes Soa; 
Co., has been nominated to succeed Dr. P. H. Wigner on the 
executive council of the Widnes Chamber ot Commerce. as 
one of the representatives ot the manufacturers 


7 + 7 * 


SiR \WUALLIAM JOHN JONES. a director ot the British Refra 
tori Research A or ee mal sicawamer the a oe 
OLLes wet a i ae S SUC LAT LL «tbika CLL l is tne Wal a quire L A 
ind Geputy conutrolle1 OT stee 


refractory materials | producti 


estate valued net personalty £71.00 
OBITUARY 
MR. JOHN DONINGTON CAMPBELL, chairman of J. C. and ] 
Field, Ltd., soap and candle manufacturers, has died at the 


ave ot 00). 


ee 


* * * * 
MR. ROGER WILD, tormerly managing director and secre- 
tary ot Wrose Hill Fire Clav Co., Ltd., who tounded the fir 
hy TT i ~yY y lL, } A Tr th » r = > 
Out +4?) Vedalts AYO, las qieda cil t t ‘ ~ « ( . 
* * * 
\IR. ROBERT SCOTT. director of (| H. Handasvde and C 


l.td., Abercorn Oil Works, Paisley, with which firm he 


meen connected TO} ~ <> Vedadls, Gied ra! ‘Vere " | T hyve Ave T 2 
* * * * 
| yr ) ' rt ' ly ' »¥ land ry > VPorlLy 
\lL. ELENRE RAYMOND VIDAL, w Was awarded the Perk 
. } , . ’ 
Mledal of the Soctetv otf Dvecs and Colourists p a 
j } } | . 
| tppointed aT) ry "’ rary mempe r | e SocLerty ' y ~ 
\ ‘ rk ~ - y " dvest tt. ’ = ‘ l by = é ’ 
— 
* * . * 


\ } ’ 7 I . : 7?» vy } >? 'vy | , 7, ry 
Virral, last week He was a tounde ember of the Far; 
’ - 2 
Ciat\ SOCLET\ and Was presiaent T |} YT? 1OZ20 TO 1022 rte Was a 
} > > I 
mINeN \\ IrK eT ,y, connection Wimtn \ , VS 


TO-DAY’S ANNIVERSARY 


POSEPH ACHILLE LE BEL, born january 21, 1847, contri 


| 


buted new theories tor the explanation of special cases of 
; , " > } ha 
eeometrical tsomerism He became assistant to Balard, the 


’ ’ } ; 
discoverer ot bromine, and later to Wurtz, who discovered the 


; , | ae. a ’ 
COMLPOUNG AM MONtTas 1 LILLIES, and ne Was apie To ade 
| , 
Vote himselt Try = ( rencrTy¢ Investigations through rhe Po00a TO! 
' } : Zz 
tune of inheriting a valuable petroleum propertv which he 
| ’ ! j 1 
ytd Le Bel’s published work 1s not extensive, but he had 
,] } ’ ' thy, } oht ’ i i? ~ =e ot th , th ~~ ho 
ich originality o lug LLG a se wh 
rammed hi trendship also vaimned the help roa true philo 
| } ] : 
ophe Stimulated \ tne need | aCCOUnting Tey? re CXS 
P } ly t } ' » } ith 
LCnCce | yptICa ly active womers, atmrost simultaneousiv wit 
‘ 
‘ iy | i | } } 
int hott, but bndep ndentlhy, he helped = in ving tne 
i j } ,? } } } 
NeOLTEeT IE , | Found FIO} i CNHeETIVESULLS 11} space, WEriCch las 
’ 1. 
(rN become Known is stereochemistry | ic conception tha 
'y) rec ula tructure i~ } ti} LELe> 1 three and Lr only CWO 
} > . - } 
dimensions, first visualised by Pasteur, was really ceveloped 
i . 4 '¢ ty ;’ " ’ ’ »y va. nle 
) yet COR | zi | T rye yr \ } is } is a | (4 ees Vv eC AMpit 
| ' ) ‘ } 
outirmatto Ltt compounds which contami at teast one 
carbon yh cot)) tc) which rOuU citterent Atonis »] 2 rTOUpS ate 
| } . 
itt iched havine been tound ¢ pable I CXisting 11) optically 
! 
rctive Torm le Kel who ProUuUped the iwtoms of such a struc 
» 
ture at the corners of a tetrahedron, died in Paris in 1930. 
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NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL MYCOLOGY. By 
Smith and Harold Raistrick. Pp. 302. London: 
Arnold and Co. 16s. 

(his book is intended to assist those who are commenciny 
the study of rather than of fungi in general, and 
deals particularly with the fungi which are of importance in 
industry. The major portion ot the book consists of descrip- 
tions and illustrations of most of the genera of moulds which 
are ot regulat 


George 
Edwara 


moulds ”’ 


occurrence in industrial products, with more 
detailed consideration of the genera which are of greatest 
importance. Laboratory methods and special mycological 
terms are explained for the benefit of those who have had no 
previous biological training. There are chapters devoted to 
classification, laboratory technique, industrial uses of fungi, 
etc. The book is illustrated with a large number of origina] 
photomicrographs, which, with few exceptions, are all at cer- 
tain precise and selected magnification and are readily com- 
parable one with another. 


BORATORY MANUAL OF QORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By Harry L. 


Fishel Fourth edition. Pp. 412. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. London: Chapman & Hall. 13s. 6d. 
ihe author ot this book was tormerly instructor in organic 


chemistry at Columbia Lniversityv. and the first edition pub- 


-hed in 1920 was the outcome of ten vears ot laboratory 


many mino1 
changes in experimental procedures have been incorporated, 


experience. In the present edition 


ogether with changes in expressions, abbreviations, etc., all 


accordance with better usage and the standards of the 


\merican Chemical Society. The 


| 


first deal 


' book is divided into two 
ge with laboratory experiments and the 
combustions. Procedures for the pre- 
paration ot nearly So compounds are given in detail, 1 


~ 
* 


second with organi 


p1e- 


rations being new by reference to* the previous edition. 


Included among these new preparations is furfuryl alcoho] 
( annizzaro s 


reaction. Monastral Blue (coppel phthalo 


cvanine), and the new retrigerant dichlorodifluoromethans 
Freon ”’ [here is also a brief outline for the prepara- 
ot the ancient dyestuff, Tyrian Purple, from /-toluidine 

e staves 
\ discussion of the Diels-Alder reaction. with the addition 
naleic anhydride to anthracene as an illustrative prepara- 


is timely. This reaction is one of the most interesting 
developments in modern organk chemistry as it forms new 
carbon cycles and can be used to determine the presence 
the diene structure in new compounds otf unknown con- 
Synthetic 
December, 1937, published by Eastman 


- 


second part of the 


ution. See Jackman. 


general discussion by 
(Organic Chemicals, 
Kodak Co In the book detailed pro- 
cedures for the determination of carbon and hydrogen, nitro 


halogens, sulphur and phosphorus, are pre 
ceded by a novel historical] introduction of seven pages with 


merous footnote reterences. Here there is a very useful 


chapter upon some common errors in the determination of car- 
and hydrogen and how to avoid them. This informa- 


tion extends to four pages and is summarised in a form which 


i] impress the reader, each statement having its appro 
priate reference to preceding pages in the text where greate: 
Some of this information may be regarded 


sense, but in view of the experience which the 


ithor has gained in a teaching capacity it appears that it is 
ecessary to be recited. For instance, ‘‘ The preheater should 


be heated to such an extent that the glass tube melts: 
Val D the ten peraure on See that the glass stoppers are 
attach a piece or twine to prevent them 


‘* Keep 


PLlope;rly PICaseac ; 


Om pelne?e blow) out in case of excess of pressure.’ 


Thi “top coc ks oO} tne 6 tubes in the drying train closed when 
t in use.’’ This half of the book has been changed but 
ttle by comparison with previous editions. The absence of 


micro and semi-micro methods is explained 
the author as being due to the faci that he has had no first- 
hand experience with them, and that macro combustions are 


ised where Ve! the most accurate results are needed 
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RECENT TRADE LITERATURE 


lHe SHORTER PROCESS Co... Lip... have issued a circulat 
the Shortei 


Illustrations show that shafts ot almost 


dealing with a further development 1 
for shaft hardening. 


process 
any length can now be treated by the Shorter system, which 
is a scientific method of flame hardening applied to cylindri- 
cal parts to resist wear. The company have also issued a 
list of machine parts which may be surface or flame hardened 
by the Shorter process. 


SURDICK MANUFACTURING 
Co. have not altered the prices of their hygrometers although 


kor More than ~1X VyCal> the - an. 


the prices of wages and materials have advanced substan 
tially. They have during that time incorporated many im 
provements in the instruments, making them both more rel 
able and more robust. ‘They are now increasing their prices 
as from February 1 next and a leaflet to this effect has been 
issued by the company. ‘Tne prices ot hygrostatic controls 
will remain as before. 

In an ordinary pan evaporator sensitive liquors are sub 
jected to a prolonged boiling which is very harmful to the 
quality of the product even if the temperature is reduced by 
operating under vacuum. JHE KESTNER EVAPORATOR AND 
l;-NGINEERING Co., LTD., in leaflet No. 2509, 
sedes their leaflet No. 222, claim that this can be overcome 


which supe} 
by using the principles of their patent film evaporator, the 
inherent advantages of which have enabled them to develop 
and perfect the special range of evaporators for handling 
sensitive liquors known as the Kestner Patent High Vacuum 
Multi-circulation Evaporators. The chief advantages are 
the extremely high rate of concentration and the short period 
f time the liquor is in contact with the heating surface. 


S. HUBBARD, LTD., have issued thei 


1939 colour card, 


spring and summe: 
dved on woolfelt and also on strawgoods. 
‘The card embraces the thirty-three colours sponsored by 
the Millinery and Mantle Consultative Committee unde the 
sritish Colour Council, with the addition of 


Associa 


They have issued also a millinery 


auspices of the 
nine fashion colours from the ‘Textile Color Card 
tion of the United States. 
trimmings card which gives suggestions of ribbon trimming 
contrasts to some of the colours shown on their standard 


colour card. ‘The company, which is no longer associated 


with the Millinery and Mantle Consultative Committee unde) 
the auspices of the British Colour Council, has its own Colou 


continue TO O1Ve 11) 


Information Department which will] 


formation to the British hat and millinery trade. Some 
10,000 coloul cards have already, hee) issued tO the 1] Ta tO) 


the spring and summer 1939 season, 


THe BRITISH THERMOSTAT Co.. LTbD.. have issued the first 


of their new series of ‘* Progress Sheets ’’? which are intended 
to provide their customers with information concerning new 


products, changes in design and other matters in connection 


Progress sheet No. 


motor-contro] 


with automati 


temperature control. 


describes and_ illustrates panels and = duct 


heaters and gives details of the Teddington Ak expansion 


valves Mention is made of the tact that in the machine 


shop of the company the section laid out for building motor 


control panels for refrigeration and air-conditioning plant 


has been considerably extended and a photograph is repro 


duced of a panel for multi-temperature refrigeration installa 


tion in a large municipal hospital. It comprises a three 


phase contactor starter fot the compressor motor with ove 
three YM 2 Teddington thermo 


stats: a YM 6 no-water switch and a PC high pressure safety 


loads OT) all] three phases; 


; 


cut-out. The duct heater illustrated is a large unit recently 
completed fot building into the air duct of a large air-con- 
ditioninge installation It is fitted with Clayton-Stil] patent 


elements which consist of spiralised heate) wire enclosed in 
a copper tube supported by porcelain insulating spacers. All 
Teddington AF expansion valves now have the seal diametey 
in hundredths of an inch stamped on the seat itself and 
marked on the carton in which the valve is de patched, 


well as on the valve body. 


ER OPUS et ts 





som 8 ee 
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General News 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH ** AND Dratu BY Mus. 
respectively, were returned at an Inquest held at 
\lanchester last week On tWo employees Who Were OVelcohMe by 
the British Dyestuffs Co: 


VERDICTS OF 
LDVENTURE ”’ 


hyvdroven Sl Iphide il the works © 
poration, Blackley. Manchester. 


AN ACCIDENT OCCURRED on January 12, at the Burnbank 
chemical works Ol \\ itliam Forrest ana Son, Lita. clue and feed- 
Ing meal manufacturers, Paisley, when two employees were 
sealded, Ohne fatally, when steal accidentally escaped while the 


were cleanine the Interior Ol 


AT A 


rece l\ ‘ 


a water-tube boiler, 


MEETING OF THE VALE OF LeveN Distrier Counct. 
a& suggestion was made that the Calico Printers’ Asso 
ciation, Litd.. should be asked the price they were prepared if 
necept for the Dalmanoch Printworks, Bonhill, Dumbartonshire. 
which have heen idle ior a number OF Veaurs, ih an endeavow 
1a) bye he 


sone new madustries to the district. 


Tht STAVELEY Coan AND Tron Co.'s annual statf ball held 
in the Odeon Ballroom, Chesterfield, 
more am Very suceesstul event. The COLL P UTD Ol over SoOQ mn 
cluded Mr. J. N. Turner (manavine director), Mr. We ¢ 
Macartney (Markham and Co., Ltd.), and Mr. Tl. Tl. 


lord (director ana commercial manager). 


(1) January o. Vas once 


4 > ks 
Derres. 


Scientific and Industrial 
Research Council, stated at the annual dinner of the Society ot! 
(ilass ‘Technology last week that the latest figures showed that 
5 OOO .000 worth of bottles 


cooouda AT ry. 


Lorp Riverpae. chairman of the 


were manufactured every vear in thi 
of optical glass in’ the 
(Gjrent War, but there need be no fear of that in the future. 

De. WoL. J. 
Teddinet 
oramime for the sprn u 


hiuroh, 


(‘orrosion. — 


There Wis i oreatl shortave 


\ ERNON, Ol the Chemical Research Laborato \ 


n, delivered the opening lecture of the special pro 
term in the Hleriot Watt College, Edin- 
SOLlne Aspects (>| 
t the Chemical 
Research Laboratory, Teddington, in the protection of magnesium 


} 
(on) January IS. his subject beine 


lle referred LO recell developments ‘ 


loys by selenium coatines, leaded 


the Suppression ol attack by 
petrol fuels on uncoated magnesium by the use of am inhibitor, 
the influence Ol movetnent of natural waters on rusting Ol ion, 


the Influence (>| Pressure, ana the development ()| stand: af 


ccelerated COrrosi th Tests, 


REPORT oO] the Chemical and \lhied Trades 
SECTION Of the Manchester Chanibes (>| (Commerce, mewLION Is 


IN THE ANNUAL 


rinde c| the usefulness | the eXport development reviste} Th 
| who wish to inerease the volume 


nh revister Ob tanubacturers 
(>) their products disposed Ol ID Overseas 


Inarkets and of mer 
chants who are prepared to place their shipping exXperlence ana 
Oreahnisabllon at the disposal Of manulacturers, This reoister IS 
intended to provide the secretariat of the Chamber of Commerce 
with such veneral Information «as will enable therm Lo pou me! 
chants and manufacturers in touch with one another. The 


response cl members |] the chemical ection hisis SO Hr been 


most encouragime, and if Is hoped this new service many prove 


cefurl oan inerenasine the eXPor trade Ol the grea. 


Proor in THe £L£1LO.000 VCTLON lor damages raised weulnst Mr. 
| bay Wauchope MeLusky, cveneral bhahaeer Of the Corporation 
Gaas Department, was at Paisley Sheriff Court last week, fixed to 
March 3. Phe hearin of the evidence will 
Phe purser, Mr. Robert Maclaurin, 
llomestends,. Stirline, 


earbonisation process 


(Oona ON 
probably Is | sever divs 
technical chemist, Inventor of ae low 


Maclaurin 


moderate 


temperature known as the 

Process, claimed that the sum sued for was a very 
estimate of his loss. His reputation, he averred, had been 
‘ ravely damaved by the statements and reports ()] the ar fender, 
anid the prospects Ol marketing the PrOCeSS had been SErlOUSsLA\ 
injured for the future. The detender, in his answers. stated that 
he had at no time used his influence unpustly tO prevent the use 
if the process, He was, from the first, unfavourably impressed 
producing eas, and had the 
sound, which it was not. the defender 


.ould have hh) he itation 11) recommending its Lise 1) Cilasvow 


vith the process as a means ot 


pon ”*erSs been commercially 


(Corporation i) the Purpose | producing fuel lor domestic con 


ulnption, lle and other servants ol the Corporation used all 
{heir endeavours to make il commercial SUCCESS OF} the process 


without SuUCcCCe: His reports and documents were true, ana 
were honesty and properly made by hin in the di charve of his 


duty to thie (ilasecow Corporation 





From Week to Week 


\l hitetl 


Ol January 7 eontained il cle Cree which subjects LO | 


ACCORDING TO THE BOARD oO} 
Delve 
ihe lnportation Into Deloium () 
refined). ‘Taritf No. BOS. and cnust 


TrRabeE JOURNAL, thi 


CellC ¢ 


CAUSTIC potash (crystall sed (> 


potash lve, Parift No, 309. 


Ir IS ESTIMATED THAT THE WORLD CONSUMPTION OF RUBBER IN 
L9B8 was between 905.000 and 910.000 tons, compared y ¢] 
1,094,000 tons in 1937. Of the total decline of nearly 190.000 
132.400 tons, o1 és 


\inerigan reeession, 


tons, about 70 ber eent.. ~ 


A {HO O00 FACTORY with *) floor space ()] “0 O00) saunre tee 
Scottish Industrial [Estate 


bigeest on the Estate, and 


hy Kelvin. bottom. \ +4 i ) al. 


in in Course of erection on the 
Hlillingeton. ‘The 
will be occupied m= mid-July 
Litd., y 


enomeering instruments. 


factory will be the 


] 


manufacturers of selentifie. navievational. eleetrien hed 


NATIONAL Lorry 
Richins nd, on bined 


attended by il Lean e bubbly 


— 
- 


THE ANNUAL STAFF DANCE OF THI 
(o.. LLTp.. Wiis held ill the Chast] Pleo 
January 13. The event was bi 


emplovees and their friends, the superstitious of whom had + 


brave the terrors of ladders across doorways and an_— open 
umbrella which decorated the wall. Amone the entertainment 
provided Was a sketch in which the ear hnavgine cd reecto) ft the 
company, Lieut.-Commander C. bb. Sanders, took part. 


-” 
THe MERGING OF THE INTERESTS OF THE SILK AND. RAYON 


INDUSTRIES hy One pir central oreanisation naarive for trace 


IS envisaged in PrOpOsats to be subm tted Loo] Lyte bis : 
the annul bieeting Ol the Silk \ss lation | t hie \I dilanad Hlotel. 
Manchester, On) Jan ary 4 lt L) eved thin if sill ana 
rayon producers ‘ah Lp} roach the Government ° th i united 
voice as the cotton industry is domy, they will stand a mucl 
better chance of a hearing. Flooding of the home market wit! 
cheap Iniported eoods and the special dittculties eAXPOrvers 
mieetline 11) CODIpel Pion wit! the totalitar rth) COUN 

ae particular are ¢ ted as TWO mal reasons w hry Strong orvan 
{ion is needed. \ most significant reform the bas 
change the name ol the Vssoc tut ! ! aL at aS 


\ssoelat lon, 


A REPRESENTATION HAS BEEN MADE TO THE DovrpD oF Trapt 
under Section 10 (5) of the Finance Act. 1926. reeardine mal 
sect 1} 10 (2)) ()] thie | ! ! *¢ \i | 


- The Treasury Prbety Ly 


acid and maleic anhydride, 
1LO26. is its follows “dep te? Xt Lripot ty r? 


the dut\ imnposed by Section one ot the Sateosuardim ot tna 
: 


tries Act, orl, cis amended Ly thy Let } oe | Pre 
be specified it) the ord Yr. any article phan s] ect Of] \} chy othe 
board of Trade cll’ sutistied On) epresental O) bbita 

sumer of that article that the article Is not made im any 

of His Majestv’s dominions in quantities whieh are Lost 
having regard to the consumption of that article for the time 
being in the United Winedom, and that there isn ensotiblh 
probability that the article will within a reasonable pr df 


made in tlis Majestv’s dominions im such substant 

ties’? Any communieation should be addressed to the Prinet 
Assistant Secretary, Industries and Manutactures Departr 
Board of Trade, Great Georee Street. London. S.-W LE. bet 


‘Te bruary lo. 1O3d, 


The Narionan Pruysicat LAasorawrory hh ssuied thi 
of a series of annual booklets (EL.A Stal Oey) ()thee. Is 
elving abstracts Ol all papers Cc trib ted Ly thie Lab tO) 1 
the scientifie and technical Press or. issued s otheral publ en 
tions. The demand for the first pamphlet, lentine with the 


Pepers published ir) LOG. ind Cates t bast the COMES SLIDELL 


of the completed work of the Laboratory so pr 


ot value LO Industry and » SCI ntifie \\ rkers. 1h) sddit r) 
these annual compilation Ot ibstracts. mont Ol tithe 
of current Pupers ure ; ed, with the ( biect ()] enablin rad 
{rinl bodies to utilise the work of the Labor \ - 
the results abe ivallable. lt May wey In be ermphas sed that thie 
breckid purpose | the Laboratory is > ass { Brut sh) bad St) 
by affording information on technical problenis, by ndertakn 


tests of instruments and mate. ils, ind by Carrving out re 
earches 1) the ndvance rem | nadustry. Opport hitles 
advisine British firms on technical matters within the se 
©] the Laboratory are weleomed, and n rere ch reed unl 
experimental work Is uber t*) t th a fl 








Lhe Chemical Age-- January 21, 1939 


Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


le luliowiuy iluluriiaiivl is prepared from the Official Patente Journal. lrinied copies of Specificatiuns accepted may) be ubtained 
from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.(.2, at Is. each. The numbers given under ‘Applications for 
Vatents’’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Applications for Patents 
PREPARATION OF THERAPEUTIC COLLOIDS.--G. W. 
\. W. Young. 37365. 
VITAMIN CONCENTRATES, ETc. A. E. Briod, and B. R. East. 
(Nov. 3, °37.) 37421. 
METHOD OF OBTAINING AMMONIA from aqueous solutions 


bx wericke, ana 


British 


Bemberg, Ltd Germany, Dec. 23, °37.) 37414 

(‘ERAMI MATERIALS British Thomson-Housten Co.,Ltd 
(lonited States, Des 40. R37.) 37629. 327630. 

ARTIFICIAL DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER Dispersions Process, Inc. 
United States. Jan. 13.) 37281. 


ORGANIC SUBSTANCES.—H. Dreyfus. 37428. 

COAGULATION OF AQUEOUS DISPERSIONS.—E. J. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. (United States, Dec. 24. °37.) 37661. 

PROTEOLYTIC ENZYME PREPARATIONS.—L, Elion. 37625. 

MANUFACTURE OF soaP.—H. G. C. Fairweather (Colgate-Palm- 


live-Peet Co.). 37653. 
MANUFACTURE OF CYANO, ETC., COMPOUNDS.—J. R. Geigy, A.-G. 
Switzerland, Dec. 27, °37.) 37423. 


MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS.—J. R. Geigy, A.-G. 
Oct. 7. 37474. 

INSOLUBLE COMPOUNDS OF DYESTUFFS of the pyrone series.— 
A. G. Green. 37556. 

MANUFACTURE OF UNSATURATED ESTERS.—H. Gudgeon, R. Hill, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd, 37506. 

ALUMINIUM ALLOY.—H. C. Hall. 37453. 

PRODUCTION OF DOUBLE FLUORIDES of alkali metals, etc.—H. W. 


(Switzerland, 


Heiser. (United States, July 29.) 37300. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie. (Germany, Dec. 23, ‘37. 31348; (Germany, Feb. 28.) 
37379, 37380, 37381; (Germany, May 14.) 37382; (Germany, Dec. 
9.) 37383; (Germany, Dec. 22, °37.) 37384. 

MANUFACTURE OF ADDITION PRODUCTS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Germany, Dec. 22, °37.) 37385. 

COVERING OBJECTS WITH A SHEET OF POLYVINYL CHLORIDE.—I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. (Germany, Dec. 29, °37.) 34424. 

PROCESS FOR REMOVING SALTS FROM WATER.—I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie Germany, Jan. 5.) 37425. 


POLYMERISATION OF BUTADIENES-1-3.—I. G. 
Germany, Dec. 24, °37 37529. 


Farbenindustrie. 
; pc.) ot Jee 
MANUFACTURE OF MOULDED ARTICLES from artificial masses.- 


I. G. Farbenindusirie. (Germany, Dec. 27, °37.) 37571. 
RECOVERY OF HIGH MOLECULAR CARBOXYLIC ACIDS from their 
salts.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. (Germany, Dec. 30, °37.) 37637. 
MANUFACTURE, ETC.. OF ALKYLENE OXIDES.—I]. G. Farbenindus- 
trie. (Germany, Dec. 31, °37.) 37638. 
MANUFACTURE OF METHINE DYESTUFFS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 


SS les 


Germany, Dec. 27, °37.) 37655. 

MANUFACTURE OF SURFACE ACTIVE MATERIALS.—-Imperial Chemical] 
Industries, Ltd. (United States, Dec. 22. ’37.) 37339. 

PRINTING INKS Interchemical Corporation. (United States. 
Jan. 18. 37514. 

SETTING FILMS OF COATING COMPOSITIONS containing a urea for- 
maldehvde resin. (United States. 
Jan. 29. 37215 

MANUFACTURE OF YEASTS.—International Yeast Co., Ltd., E. A. 
Meyer, and P. W. Chaffe. 37294. 

PLASTIC PAINT for cement, etc.—Juveta Co . Lid., and A. May. 
37249. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—A. H. Knight, and Imperial 
(‘hemical Industries, Ltd. 37341. 

PRODUCTION, ETC., OF RUBBER VULCANISATION ACCELERATORS. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. (Cnited States, Dec. 23. °37.) 37355. 

BACTERICIDAL, ETC., PREPARATIONS for human use.—J. F. Moseley. 
37413. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—J. D. Rose. and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 37507. 

METHOD OF PRODUCING RUST-PROOFING PAINTS. 
Germany, Feb. 26 37359. 

METHOD OF RECOVERING ZINC-OXIDE. BT¢ - from filter dust. ete. 
Rubrstahl, A.-G. (Germany, Feb. 26 37489. 

SEPARATION OF ALUMINIUM FROM ALUMINIUM FOILS associated 
with foreign substances.—K. Sehmidt 
37665 

MANUFACTURE OF AROMATIC DERIVATIVES OF DIAMINES.—Soc. des 
Lsines Chimiques Rhone-Poulenc, and P. Viaud. 37318. 

CHEMICAL MANUFACTURI M. < lavior, and W. C 
37307 : 

MANUFACTURE OF EXPLOSIVE COMPOSITIONS. ETC.—-V. H. Williams 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 37540. 

POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS 
States, March 31 37264. 

POLYMERISATION... Wingfoot 
March 31. 37265 

VULCANISATION OF RUBBER 
States. April » 37266 


Interchemiecal ¢ ‘orporation 


Rubrstahl. A.-G. 


(Germany, Feb. 23.) 
Gardiner. 
(United 


\\ ingfoot ( orporation 


(‘orporation United States. 


Wingfoot Corporation (United 


PURIFICATION OF COAL-TAR HYDROCARBONS. — Yorkshire Tar Dis- 
tillers, Ltd., E. B. Maxted, and §. Billbrough. 37580, 37581. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLASS-LIKE QUARTZ.--A. F. Burgess (Vereinigte 
Glihlampen und Elektrizitaéts, A.-G.) 37738. 

METHOD OF PRODUCING DISULPHONAMIDES.— Calco Chemical Co., 
Inc. (United States, Jan. 11.) 37847. 

MANUFACTURE OF AROMATIC POLYNUCLEAR ORTHO-HYDROXY- 
CARBOXYLIC ACIDS contaiming sulphone groups. A. Carpmae! 
(1. G. Farbenindustrie.) 37771 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


PREPARATION OF PIGMENTS of the phthalocyanine series.—Mon 
tecatini Soc. Generale Per l’Industrie, Mineraria, ed Agricola. 
July 3, 1937. 26826 /37. 

PREPARATION OF METALLIC PHTHALOCYANINES.—Montecatini Soc. 
Generale Per Industria, Mineraria, ed Agricola. July 3, 1937. 
27584 / 37. 

GAS-EXPANDED RUBBER SUBSTITUTES, and methods of producing 
the same.—Expanded Rubber Co., Ltd. July 9, 1937. 1206/38. 

MANUFACTURE OF ETHER DERIVATIVES of polyhydric alcohols.— 
Procter and Gamble Co. July 9, 1937. 2193/38. 

PRODUCTION OF WATER-RESISTANT COMPOSITIONS.—International 
Patents Development Co. July 9, 1937. 14222/38. 

PROCESS FOR MANUFACTURING AMINO-METHYLENE KETONES or their 
derivatives.—Naamlooze Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij. July 9, 1937. 18708/38. 

NAIL-VARNISH COMPOSITIONS.—E. I]. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co. July 8, 1937. 19058/38. 

MANUFACTURE OF LIQUID ANIMAL-FAT OR OLEO.—E,. Andersen- 
Orris. July 5, 1937. 19424/38. 

PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING CEMENT.—Ritter Products Corpora- 
tion. July 3, 1937. 19558/38. 

PREPARATION OF ALKALI METAL PEROXIDES.—Deutsche Gold- und 
Silber-Scheideanstalt Vorm. Roessler. July 8, 1937. 19597/38. 

AFTER-TREATMENT OF SUBSTANTIVE DYEINGS.—I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie. July 3, 1937. 19783/38. 

AZO DYESTUFFS, their manufacture and applications.—Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 3, 1937. 19808/38. 

DETERGENTS and method of making them.—Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. July 9, 19387. 19896/38. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF IMPROVED OILS, particularly 
such as are stable during storage and at increased temperature.- 
Deutsche Erdol, A.-G. July 9, 1937. 19911/38. 

STRETCHING LONG-CHAINED FILAMENT-MOLECULAR POLYMERISATES, 
in particular polystyrol.—Siemens-Schuckertwerke, A.-G. July 
8, 1937. 19944/38. 

METHOD FOR PREPARING STABLE DERIVATIVES of dioxy-diamino- 
arsenobenzol.—Usines Chimiques Des Laboratories Francais Soc. 
Anon., and F. L. Paris. July 6, 1937. 19994/38. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—IJ. G. Farbenindustrie. July 
6, 1937. 20055 /38. 

MANUFACTURE AND APPLICATION OF CYCLIC AMIDINES.—I. G. Far- 
benindustrie. July 7, 1937. 20137/38. 

NAIL-VARKNISH COMPOSITIONS.—K. 1. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co. July 8, 1937. 20206/38. 

OBTAINING BRIGHT-SOAP and glue or size from inferior kinds of 
resins.—A. E. Grabowski, and J. W. Milodrowski. July 9, 1937. 
20332 / 38. 

MANUFACTURE OF d-SUBSTITUTED SIDE CHAIN KETONES of the cyclo- 
pentano-polyhydrophenanthrene  series.—Soc. of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle. July 9, 1937. 20489/38. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS of 2-chloro- or 2- 
bromo-butadiene-1, 3.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. March 2, 1937. 
(Divided out of 6584-5/38.) 203/39. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


ALCOHOL REPELLENT COMPOSITIONS and process for the manufac- 
ture thereof.—E. C. de Stubner. May 22, 1937. 497,836. 

ALKYLATION OF PARAFFIN HYDROCARBONS.—-A. L. Mond (Univer- 
sal Oil Products Co.). May 25, 1937. 497,792. 

RUBBER LATEX and the treatment of textiles and kindred 
materials therewith.—R. P. R. Association, Wool Industries 
Research Association, B. H. Wilsdon, and C. M. Blow. May 
27, 1937. 497,793. 

PRODUCTION OF FAST DYEINGS.—-W. \V. Groves (J. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie.) June 22, 1937. 497.935. 

POLYVINYL ACETAL RESIN COMPOSITIONS.—Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. July 1, 1936. 497,736. 

POLYVINYL ACETAL RESIN COMPOSITIONS.——Carbide and Carbon 
(Chemicals Corporation. July J, 1936. 497,737 

HEXOIC ACID ESTERS.—-Carbide and Carhon Chemicals Corpora- 
jion. Oct. 10. 1936. 497,738. 

POLYVINYL ACETAL RESIN COMPOSITIONS.—Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. July 16, 1936. 497,739. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALKYLATED AMINO-KETONES of the aromatic 
series. |. G. Farbenindustrie. Aug. 26, 1936. 497,742. 
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VPANUPACTU RI ANE PRODLGCPLION Gt] INTER POLY MERESATION PRO 


DtLCTS (Cs. W. -lohnson cl. Ce. KFarbemndustrr June 24. 1957 
107 S41. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF (ZO) DY ES'TUFFS \. Carpmae! 
(lt. G. Farbenindustrie.) June 24, 187 ANG AD. 


PREPARATION OF A COMPLEX DERIVUVPIVE OF GOLD ko otk. Brain. 
CS. Gibson, and Imperial Chemical tndusiries, Lid. -June 24, 
1937. 497.746. 

LLEAVY ALLOYS Gaeneral Electrie Co... Ltd... and ©. ol. Smithells 
June 24. 1937. 497.747. 


MANUFACTURE OF UNSYMMETRICAL HEPTA-CARBOCYANIN DAES, 


|. G. Farbenindustrie. June Bd. 1936 1O7 2 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF CAPILLARY-ACTIVE AGENTS 
(;. W. Johnson (1. G. Farbenindustrie June 2d. 1987. 498.008 

PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC ACEDS and salts thereol { Busieo 
June 27, W360. 497.957 

VMANUPACTURE OF ALEPHIVETO ALDEHYDES Kodak. tte July oo, 
1936. 497,757. 


RETARDING THE OXITDATION OF SUBSTANCES scusitive to oxidation 
G. W. Johnson (1. G. Farbenindustrie.) June Be, 19387, 497.939 
MANUFACTURE AND USE OF ARTIFICIAL RESINS and the lke 

Deutsche Hydrierwerke, A.-G. June 27, 1936. 497,767. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF HiI3H QUALITY SICCATIVES 
G. W. Johnson (1. G. Farbenindustrie. June BY. 1987. 498.011 

MANUFACTURE OF EMBEDDING MASSES containing caleium = sul 
phate plaster.—A. Carpmael (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) June 30. 
1937. 497,945. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF POLYMETHINE DYESTUFFS. 
A. Carpmael (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) June 30, 1937. 498,012. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—S.  Bretsznajder 
June 30, 1987. 497,858. 

ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS and methods of preparing same.—Her- 
cules Powder Co. Mareh 17, 1957. 497.855. 

NITROGENEOUS ORGANIC COMPOUNDS and their application. 
N. W. Cusa, C. I. Salkeld, EK. Kk. Walker, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Lid. June 30 1937. 497.856. 

MANUFACTURE OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES and other colloidal 
substances.—.J. EK. Jones, J. Y. Davies, and J. KF. Neilson. July 
1, 19387. 497,963. 

METHOD OF STABILISING SALTPETRE MELTS used in the heat-treat 
ment of alloys._-l. G. Farbenindusirie. July 22, 1936. 498,017. 

PRODUCTION OF CYANIDES.—W. HL. ‘Tant. July 2, 1987. 498,019 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF VAT DYESTUFFS.——l. G. Far- 
benindustrie. July 4, 1936. 497,971. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CAST SYNTHETIC RESINS from 
carbamides, phenols, and = formaldehyde.--Erinoid, Ltd., and 
C. A. Redfarn. July 2, 19387. 497,972. 

METHOD OF PREVENTING THE FORMATION OF GUM-LIKE PRODUCTS 
IN OILS.—A. C. G. Egerton. July 2, 1987. 497,975. 

MANUFACTURE OF LAMINATED MATERIALS containing metal.—L. G. 
Lawrie, G. Owen, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 
2, 1987. 497,976. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—-Compagnie Nationale c 
Matieres Colorantes et Manufactures de Prodmis Chimiques du 
Nord Reunies Etablissements Kuhlmann Aue, 12. 1936. 497.862 


—— 


PRODLCTION Of AL KRALL ChLLLE LOSI ran cellulose sheets \\ 


Grotzinger, and Baker Perkins, Lid. July 2, 1937. 497,977 
STABILISED VINYL RESINS. -Carbide and Carbon Chemteals Cor 
poration Dee. “io LO36. 107 S70. 


PRODUCTION OF ALKALINE FARTH METALS by thermal reductio 
Magnesium Elektron, Ltd. Jan. 7, 1937. 497,772. 

l-ERMENTATLON PROCESS FOR THE PREPARATION OF PAPER-PULP fron 
tnerusted cellulose fibres.—-ki. “.. Ritter. June 30, 1937. 497.982 

\LANUFACTURE OF LUBRICANTS Standard Oil Development Co 
July 7, 1987. AYT.TRL. 

PRODUCTION OF CARBONACEOUS CHAMOTTE PRODUCTS. Dortmund 
lloerder -Tluttenverem, A.-G. Dee. 1, 1987. 498,001. 

PRODUCING CATALYSTS FOR BENZINE SYNTHESTS._—-Ruhrehemie. 
\.-G. April t. ifs 198 O07. 

MIANUFACTURI Oy INTERPOLY MERISATION PRODUCTS W W. 
Groves (l. G@. Farbenutndustri April 2. 1937 Samples fur 
nished 198 325 

REMOVAL OF NETROGEN OXIDES from gaseous combustion pre 
duets United States Fire Protection Corporation. May 4, 1936 


{Epps 2322") 
PRODUCING CYCLOPROPANI Purdue Research Foundation. -Jun 
bo. PYSb. 448 BP 


MANUFACTURE OF SOLUTIONS of highly polymeric substances. 
\W. W. Groves (lL. G. Farbenindustrie. June 3. 1937. 498.383 

MLANUFACTURE OF AMIDE-LIKE CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—\W. W 
Groves (1. G. Farbenindustrie. June 30, 1937. 498,136. 

MANUFACTURE OF CATION EXCHANGERS.—W. W. Groves (I. G 
Farbenindustrie. July 1, 19387. 498,251, 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF VALUABLE 
HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS by the destructive hvdrogenation of 
earbonaceous materials.—H, E. Potts (International Hvdro- 
venation Patents Co., Ltd.). July 2, 19387. 498,300. 

CONVERTING ETHYL ALCOHOL into a combustible volatile liquid 
containing ether.—Crima Soe. Anon. -Julv 4, 1936. 498,232. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER-LIKE MATERIALS.—V. Bryan, B. J. Habgood, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 2, 1937. 498,302. 

L'REA FORMALDEHYDE RESINS.—Resinous Products and Chemica! 
Co. Aug. 13, 19356. 493,045. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLUCOSIDES having an action on the heart. 
l. G. Farbenindustrie. July 3, 1936. 498,307. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF RESIN-LIKE RUBBER TRANS- 
FORMATION PRODUCTS.—Albert Products, Ltd. July 6, 1936 
498,311. 

PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RESINS for moulding.—A. Renfrew. 
and Imperial Chemieal Industries, Ltd. July 6, 1937. 498,396. 

MANUFACTURE OF CARBOXYLIC ACIDS from olefines._-E. I. du Pont 


de Nemours and Co. July 7, 1956. 498,398. 
WATERPROOFING FIBROUS MATERIALS.—G. W-. Johnson |G 
l'arbenindustrie. Julv 7, 1937. 498,402 


PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURI OF DERIVATIVES OF PHENAN 
THROLINS.—-I. G. Farbenindustrie. July 8, 1936. 498,404. 
PROCFSS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 2.2 -dimethyl- t.4'-dihydroxy, 


»p-phenanthrolin l. G. Farbenindustrie. July &, 1986. 498,405 
\EANUFACTURE OF PHENANTHROLIN DERIVATIVES | G. Farbenim 
dustri July SS. L9S6 198 406 





Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


MNTIMENT in the industrial and other departments of the 
Stock Exchange has been entirely under the influence of inte! 
national politi 
improvement in the volume ol 


contlictine view OncerHnmMme Vhich have prevented 


yusine ( onsequently share value 


have tended to move to lower level but the reaction has been 
moderate in character. 
* * * x 
linperial Chemical fluctuated moderately, but at 29s. Yd. are 


within Sd. of the price ruling a week ago, while ison, Packard 
and Prentice at 388s. Yd. have also provided a relatively steady 
feature. On the other hand, ‘Turner and Newall have been lowered 
from 76s. 6d. to 75s. Yd., and Associated Cement from 66s. 3d. to 
65s. British Oxygen, British Aluminium, Murex and Distiller: 
were also moderately reactionary in ympathy with the general 
market trend. Lever and Unilever were weak at the time owine 
to selling from the Continent and are 35s, Yd. at the time of writing, 


which compare vith 386s. 38d. a week ago 
* * * * 
British Plaster Board were tairly leadv at wo bal nder the 
influence ol the acquisition Propo ed t>\ the COMLpany and thre 


directors mitimation that ihere are reusonable po sibilities Ol a 
final dividend of 30 per cent, on these os hares. whieh would agat 


make 50 per cent. tor the year, the imterim pavinent having been 


maintained at 20 per cen Dunlop rubber declined to 22 a 
but late owed a time Lendene borax { Ob} olidated deterred 
tint were fairly steady around Vo bited DY hopes that the divi 
dend wbweahy be hitle changed boat thas OreVIOLS Veal hareholders 
received LO) per cent cnal otha Wal b conservative paviment 
Michael Nairn were tirm at o7s. bd. tollowine the annual meetin 

but Barry and Staines were lower on balance, and Wall Pape 
deferred were lowered to 32s Reckitt and Sons and J. and J 
Colman provide steady feature and among paint hare Inte) 


} Pain { Imdestru i al w Gre € langed VI 
in Johns iithough subject 1 shat fluctuations ¢ 
Ss. LOdd. at t time of writi r shehtly above the price ruling 
1b week ago. G llass Wall and lead Industries ordinary wer 
ynoted at 9 Lig ‘Triplex Gla nary units made the reduce 
price of ZS 
* * * * 

Boots Drue at BYs. 3d ire little changed on balance, while 
Sangers were Yls. 3d., and British Drug houses were also quoted 
tt Qis. Bd Timothy Whites and ‘Tavlors, which were 2Zs. 74d. a 


week ago, have improved to 24s. $d. at the time of writing, 


T 
A 
there being hopes that the distribution for the vear may be around 
30 per cent. and anticipations that, when further capital 1s re 
quired, shareholdet mar he fered favourable rights ol 


}T)- rrpcron 


* * * * 

ln other directions b. Laporte were quoted at Sls. 3d. and the 
ss. units of Greeff-Chemicals Holdings at 5s. 74d. British Oil and 
Cake Mills preferred ordinary kept their recent improvement to 
tls., while United Premier Oil and Cake 5s. shares were 7s. 44d 
(united Glass Bottle ordimary shares remained at 50s Dorman 


long, Consett lron and most other tron and steel shares were 


moderately lower on the week, wcluding Stewarts and Lloyds and 


ube Investments, although the two last named later tended 1 
tttract buvet [mperial Smelting have lost ls. to 10s. British 
lead Mills 2 hares were steadv at 4 iwaitine the result: 
* ¥ * * 
Ci] Lr ink reacte L I uil of the surrounding trend o 
he Stock Exchange \nglo-lrantan and Burmah Oil were steadie1 
mm Roval Duteh and Shell ’’ which have an internationa! 


iarket and therefore often tet » move rather sharplv in price 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 














B LSINESS in most sections of the chemical market this week taking Up fair quantities of tie principal heavy products against 
has been rather quiet, the volume of inquiry for home trad existing contracts, with a slightly improving tendeney im_ the 
wing perhaps a little below the average for the period. At th flow of specifications for textile chemicals New inquiry is 
uning end buvers a ear to lye alling up therm contract com of moderate volume. but actual fresh bookings this week have 
ments th prompimess and Leen of relatively little conse. 
his respect the general yor quence, and have mostly been 
ent of] heavy chemicals has limited to early deliveries. The 
en Tairiv Satistactory Values Price Changes ijiernational political uncer- 
early all directions ar lainties are not helping trade. 
eadyv at recent levels with ne Falls: Chromt Aid: Potash, Causti Manchester): In the by-products — section 
portant price changes to re ('adu m Sulphide: Lead. Red. and Litharge (Glasgow irade has been only moderate. 
The market coal ta with the benzols and = the 
roaucts | les to be without light distillates the best 
re. Y le Hnquiries ave heutures. 

reulating for new business. but actual buving orders ar (;LASGOW, susiness in chemicals continues very quiet, both 
- ra for hom trade ana export Prices generally contimue quite steady 
\EANCHESTER, fhere has been no marked expansion ol business it about previous figures. but red lead and litharge have been 
the Manchester chemical market during the past week. User- reduced £1 per ton, on account of the fall a the price of the 

¥ ! astill nad Yorkshire qistrictsS are Wah mos] stances metal 


General Chemicals 


LORTON!I Lov to Ade per ton, accoraing Lo Qualtlils HIYDROCHLORIC ACID. Spot, os. Od. to &s. carboy d/d according 


ACETIC ACID.- Tech, OY , £730) 5s per ton; pure CU% . to purily, strength and locality. 

£32 5s.; tech., 40%, £15 12s. 6d. to £18 I. bd.; lODINE.—-Kiesublimed B.P., 6s. 9d. per Ib. in 7 Ib. lots. 

tech., 60%, £23 10s. to £25 10s. MancHesrer: 809%, com-  Lacric Acip.—(Not less than ton lots). Dark tech., 50% by 

mercial, £30 5s.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46. vol,, £24 10s. per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80% by 

4LUmM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d; GLASGOW : Ground weight, £00; pale tech., 50% by vol., £28; 50% by weight, 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. Gd. 133; 80°C by weight, £55; edible, 50°/, by vol., £41. One- 

ALUMINIUM SULPHATI ty Ds. Od per ton d d Lancs. GLASGOW : ton lots ex works. barrels free. 

7 to £8 ex store Leap ACETATE.—LONDON: White, £41 10s. ton lots; brown, £35. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—‘Spot, Is. to Is. Id, per Ib. d/d in cylin GLAscow : White crystals, £29 10s.; brown, £1 per ton less 
ders SCOTLAND ° ldiad to Is Qi'd.. eontainers extra and MANCHESTER . \\ hite. fol . brown, P50. 
returuable. ; : Leap, NITRATE.—£32 per ton for 1-ton lots, 

AMMONIA, LIQUID.—ScoTLAND: 80°, 23d. to 3d. per Ib., d/d Leap, RKep.—-£31 15s. Od. 10 ewt. to 1 ton, less 249° carriage 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 3d cwt. casks paid SCOTLAND > LQ per tom, less 24 carriage paid for 

AMMONIUM CHLOKIDE.—Grey, £18 10s. per ton, d/d U.K. Fis 2-ton lots 
white, 98°, £17 per ton, d/d U.K. LITHARGE.— SCOTLAND : Ground, £30 per ton, less 25 6°. carriag 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—SCOTLAND: British dog tooth paid for 2-ton lots 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan \LAGNESITI Caleined, in bags, ex works, about £8 per ton. 
Lily See als Salammoniac SCOTLAND: Ground calcined, £9 per ten, ex store, 

AMMONIUM DicHROMATE.S!d. per Ib. d/d U.K. MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid (ex wharf) £5 10s. per ton. 

\NTIMONY OXIDI CGR per ton. SCOTLAND: Aa OS. per ton. : 

ARSENIC.—Continental material £11 per ton eif., U.K “~ AGNESIUM SULPHATE.—-Commi reial, £0 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 
ports; Cornish White, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ion 1.0.1 MER vet man tated 3 P ARES PECesp:), lump, Os. Lid. per 
mines, according to quantity. MANCHESTER: White powdered ang JP -apagtacs J BI Weg Mal. ; bichloride B.P. (corros. sub.), 
Cornish, £16 per ton, ex stor ws. . powder FB P. 4s Hcl. ; chloride 1} r. (calomel), 

BARIUM CHLORIDt fll 10s. to £12 10s, per ton in casks ex JS iid > rea . —e crys red precip), 48. ; levig., bs. 6d. ; 
store (ZSLASGCOW : £12 per ton Vt V OX Ge 3.1 & 3 4d ; pers phate White B.PLC Os. lal. ; 

BLEACHING POWDER,—-Spot, 35/37 C9 Hs. per ton in casks, Uphide black (hyd. sulph. cum. sulph, 50%), 6s lor 

ornnic ATELY ~ one ND Pad Poe gat ~— a quantities under 112 lb., ld. extra: tinder 28 Ibo. od. extra 
ahewe METuYLAT! D SPIRIT.. 6) O.P. industrial, Is. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 

BoRAX COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; crystal, £17: pyridinised industrial. Is. ¢d. to 2s. od. ; mineralised, 2s. 6d 
powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s., packed to 3s. Spirit 64 01 . 1s Id. more in all cases and the range 

l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within of prices 1s according to quantities. ScoTLannd: Industrial] 
he United Kingdom in 1I-ton lots GLASGOW : Granulated. ' 64 0.P., Is. 9d. to “s 4d ; | 

C1 rystal, £17; powdered, £17 10s. per ton in l-ewt. bags. \ETRIC ACID. Spore, Lo tO £30 per ton according to strength, 

carriage paid quantity and desti ation. . 

Poric AcID Commercial grat lated. £9R 10s. per ton: ervstal. OXALIC AcID.—£48 los. to £5. 10s per ton, according to packages 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powde red. £32 10s and positic n. GLASGOW : £2 9s. per ewt. in casks. MAN 
.a l-ewt. bags. carriag¢ paid home to buvers’ pren ises within CHESTIES : £49 to SD per ton ex store. 
the United Kingdom in l-ion lots. GLascow: Crystals PARAFFIN WAX.—SCOTLAND : 33d. per Ib. 

58 160.c powdered. £99 10s. l-eut. bees in f-ton | ns. PorTASH C' Austr Solid, £33 5s. to £3R per ton aceording to 
sLCIUM BIsuLrPHiTe.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. Londo oh, CN ore; broken, 240) per te MANCHESTER 
HARCCAL, LUMI f6 to £6 10s. per ton, ex wharf. Granulated P nitccoisen te ee ee ee 

£7 te £9 per ton according to grade and locality — wm BLORATS — is. Od. per ton. GLasGow: 43d. per 
HLORINE, LIQUID PIS 15s per ton, seller’s tank wagons, Cal Ib. MANCHESTER : C4 per ton, 


POTASSIUM DICHROMATE.—5id. per lb. carriage paid. ScoTLann: 


riage paid to buver’s sidings; £19 Ss. per ton, d/d in 16/17 ; * 
oid. per ib., net, carriage paid. 


ewt. drums (3-drum lots); £19 10s. per ton d/d in 10-ewt 


Grumis 4-drun LS) 5 43d. per lb d/d station in single 7(-]} POTASSIUM IODIDE B P. 6s. 3d per Ib. in 7 Ib. lots. 

evlinders PoTassIuM NITRATE.—Smal! granular crystals, £24 to £27 per 
(HROMETAN Crystals, 27d. per lb.: liquor £13 per ton did ton ex store, according to quantity. GLASGOW: Refined 

station in drums. GLasGow: 70/75 solid, £5 15s. per ton granulated, £29 per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton 

net ex store. ex store. 

Curomic Acip.—9d_ per Il ss 2 ; dd U.K POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.-LONDON: 91d. to 104d. per Ib. 
HROMIC OXIDI ll4d. per lb.: d/d U.K SCOTLAND: B.P. Crystals, 103d. MANCHESTER : BP. 94d. to 
‘imR1ic Actip.—Is. 01d. per lb. MANCHESTER: 1s. 03d. SCOTLAND : 113d. 

3.2 crystals, Is 01d p= lb.; less 9 » CK SON ; PoOraASSIUM PRUSSIATI pray to 6d per lh. ScorTLanp GO'd. net 

PPER SULPHATE £18 Ss per ton, less 2 In casks n casi eX “stor MANCHESTER: Yellow, 6d. to Grid | 

MANCHESTER : £19 2s. Gd. ito £19 Ss. per | z= SCOTLAND PD, ' fila eben team 

10 iMe ner tar at "yaa ccaieniien VRUSSIATE OF POTASH CRySTALS.—In casks, 63d. per lb. net, ex 
store 
REAM OF LaAlTAR, NOO?, Yes. per ewt., less 24%. GLASGOW re aoe ” i. on ' 

990/ £4 12s. per ewt. in 5-ewt. casks ALAM MONT AC Firsts lump, spot, £42 17s. 6d. per ton, d/d 
FORMALDEHYDE.—£20-£22 per ton. acerese in barrels Dogtooth crystals, £36 per ton; fine 
Formic A®tIp.—85°%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton — oyna, £18 per ton, in casks, ex store. GLABGOW : 
(ZSLYCFERINE Chemically pure, double distilled. 1.260 s.g., in tins - Large crystals, in casks, £37 10s 

£3 17s. 6d. to £4 17s. 6d. per ewt. according to quantity; it SatT Cake.—Unground, spot, £3 11s. per ton. 


drums, £3 10s. 0d. to £4 2s. 6d SODA ASEH. —5S8% spot, £5 178. 6d. per ton f.c.r. in baga. 
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SODA, CAUSTIC.—Solid, 76/77° spot, 13s. 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. SCOTLAND: Powdered 98,99%, £'8 10s. in drums, 
£19 Os. in casks, Solid 76/77° £15 12s. 6d. in drums; 70/73%, 
£15 12s, 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimam 4-ton 
lots; contracts, 10s. per ton less. 

SODA CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

SODIUM ACETATE.—-£19-£L20 per ton carriage paid North. 
GLASGOW : £18 10s. per ton net ex store. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE.—lefined spot, £10 15s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. GLascow: £13 5s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £11 5s. 
per ton in 2-ewt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 lis. 

SODIUM BISULPHITE POWDER.—60 62 £12 10s. to £14 per ton 
d/d in 2-ton lots for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE MONOHYDRATE.—£20 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 

SODIUM CHLORATE.—£27 10s. to £32 per ton. GLascow: £1 IIs. 
per cwt., minimum 3 ewt. lots. 

SODIUM DICHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 43d. per Ib 
net d/d U.K. with rebates for contracts, 

SopIuUM CHROMATE.—4id. per lb. d/d U.K. 
4d. per lb. GLAsGow: 43d. net, carriage paid. 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE.—Pea crystals, £15 5s. per ton for 2-ton 
lots; commercial, £11 5s. per ton. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
cial, £11; photographic, £15 10s. 

SODIUM METASILICATE.—£14 5s. per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt. bags. 
SODIUM NITRATE.—Refined, £8 per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. GLAs- 
GOW: £1 12s. Od. per cwt. in l-ewt. kegs, net, ex store. 

SODIUM NITRITE.—L£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—10°°, £4 per ewt. d/d in l-ewt. drums. 
SODIUM PHOsPHATE.—Dhi-sodium, £12 per ton delivered for ton 
lots. Tri-sodium, £16 10s, per ton delivered per ton lots. 
SODIUM PRUSSIATE.— 4d. per Ib. for ton lots GLASGOW + 4d. 

MANCHESTER: 4\d. to Sd 

SODIUM SILICATE.—8 2s. bd. per ton. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 per ton d/d. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 to £3 10s 
per ton d/d station in bulk. ScoTLand: Ground quality, £3 
os. per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 12s. Gd. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62%, Spot, £11 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; erystals, 30/32%, £9 per ton d/d in easks. MAN- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/629, £11; commercial, 
£8 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £i4 10s. per ton d/d sta 
tion in kegs. 

SULPHUR PRecip.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

SULPHURIC Acip.—168° Tw., £4 Ils. to £5 Is. per ton; 148° 
Tw., arsenic-free, £3 to £3 10s.; 140° ‘Tw., arsenious, 
£2 10s 

TaRTARIC AciIp.—ls, lid. per |b. less 5°, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER: Is. Lid. per Ib 
GLascow: Is. lid. per lIb., 5°/, ex store. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—Tech., £11 10s. f.o.r., in 2 ewt, bags. 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 7d. to Is. 2d. per Itb., according 
to quality. Crimson, Is. 6d, to ls. 74d. per Ib. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, Is. 5d. to Is. 7d. per lb. 

BaRYTES.—£6 to £6 “Os. per ton. according to quality 

(CADMIUM SULPHID! Ss. Od. to os. 8d. per Th 

CARBON BLACK.—-3fd. to 4 1/ it 

CARBON DISULPHIDE.--Lol to £ 
drums extra. 

CARBON ‘TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan. 
tity, drums extra. 

(CHROMIUM ONXIDE.—Green, 10}d. to Il}d. per Ib. 

DIrPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 

INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTES.—-Whiie, 43d. to 53d. per \lb.; dark 
33d. to 44d. per lb. 

LAMP BLACK.—£24 to £26 per ton del., according to quantity 
Vegetable black, £35 per ton upwards. 

LEAD HYPOSULPHITE.—¥Yd. per lb. 

LITHOPONE.—Spot, 30%, £16 10s. per ton, 2-ton lots d/d in bags. 
SULPHUR.—£Y to £9 Os. per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P., £55 to 
£60 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP, COMM., £50 to £55 per ton. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quantity. 

VERMILION.—Pale, or deep, 5s, per Ib., l-cwt. lots 
ZINC SULPHIDE..—£58 to £60 per ton in casks ex store, smaller 
quantities up to Is. per lb. 


‘ ‘ 


d. per Ib., ex store 
Jd per ton, according to quantity, 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 
AMMONIUM SuLrHate.—-The following’ prices’ have been 
announced for neutral quality basis 20.69 nitrogen, in 6-ton 
lots delivered farmer's nearest station up to June 30, 19389; 
November, £7 8s.; December, £7 9s. 6d.; January, 1939; 
£7 1lls.; February, £7 12s. 6d.; March/June, £7 14s. 
Catcitum CyANAMIDE.—The following prices are for delivery in 
5-ton lots, carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain up to June 30, 1939; November, £7 12s. 6d.; Decem- 
ber, £7 13s, Yd January, 1959, £7 15s.; February, 
f7 16s. 8d.: March, £7 7s. 6d.: \pril June, £7 18s. Od. 
Nirro CHALK.—-£7 10s. 6d per ton up to June 30, 1939. 
SODIUM NITRATE £R per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1989 


eo 


CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILisbKkS.— S11 45. to LLL lds. per 
ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE }'¥RTILISERS.—£10 19s. 6d. to £14 16s. 6d 
per ton in 6-ton lots to farmer's nearest station. 


Coal ‘Tar Products 


KENZOL.~-At works, crude, $id. to 10d. per gal.; standard 
motor, Is. 3$d. to Ils. 4d.; 909%, Is. 43d. to Is. Sd., pure 
Is. 84d. to ls. 9d. GLASGOW: Crude, 10d. to 10}d. per gal.; 
motor, Is. 4d. to is. 43d. MANCHESTER: Pure, Is. 8d. to 
ls. &83d. per gal.; crude, ls. per gal. 

CARBOLIC Acip.—Crystals, 63d. to 77d. per Ib., small quantities 
would be dearer . 4 ‘rude, OO's, 18. 7 Lc] to Is. lOtd. : dehy 
drated, 2s. 6d. per gal., according to specification; Pale, 
99/100°/, per Ib. f.o.b. in drums; crude, 2s. Id. per gal. 


(‘REOSOTE.—lHlome trade, 33d. to 4d. per gal., f.o.r. makers’ works; 


exports ba. LO bid, per oal.. according LO orade, \LANCHESTER : 


sd. to 43d. Gtiascow : B.S.1. Specification, td. to Old. per 
gval.; washed oil, dd. to Sid.; lower sp. yr. oils, 53d. to Gid 
(‘RESYLIC Acip.—%7 99°7, Is. Gd. to Is. Sd.; 99, 10007, Is. 9d 
Ys. 6d. per gal., according to specifications; Pale, 99, 100 
Is. Ral. LO ls. LOd. : Dark, YD 2a ial. to Is. od. per il 


GLASGOW: Pale, 99/100%, Os. to os. Od. per gal.; pale, 
97 /999%, 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d., dark, 97/99%, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d.; 
high boiling acids, 2s. to 2s. 6d. American specification. 
3s. Yd. to 4s. MANCHESTER: Pale, 89 1000°%, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d 

NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160, Is. Gd. to Is. 7d. per gal.; solvent, 
¥5/160%, 1s. 7d. to ls. Sd., naked at works; heavy 90/190%, 
ls. Id. to Is. 3d, per gal., naked at works, according to 
quantity. GLASGOW: Crude, 64d. to 74a. per gal.; 90%, 
160, Is. 5d. to Is. 6d., 90%, 190, Is. Id. to Is. 3d. 

N APHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £4 10s. to £5 10s 

as 


per LON ; purified erystals, £10 er ton In wZ-ewt. MLS 
LONDON: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £4 10s. per ton. GLAs 


GOW: Fire lighter, crude, £6 to £7 per ton (bags free 
MANCHESTER: Iiefined, £12 to £15 per ton f.o.b. 

PriecH. Medium. solt. SOs per Lon, fo.b. \EANCHESTE] 
Pes to BOs. f.o.b.. Kast Coast. GLASGOW: f.o.b. Glas 


to dis. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 35s 


PYRIDINI 80,1400 12s. to 13s. Gd. per gal.; GO) 16007, 10s 
lis. per gal.; YO/180°, ds. t 1s. per gal. f.o.b. GLAsSGow 
90°/ 140, 10s. to 12s. per gal.; 90 1G0, Ys, to 1L0s.; 90 Si), 
2s. Gd. to 3s MIANCHESTER : IIs. to 14s. 6d. per gall 


LOLUOL.—90° Is. Ild. per gal.; pure 2s. 3d. GLASGOW: 90: 
120, Is. 10d. to 2s. Id. per gal. MANCHESTER: Pure, 2s. 3d 


vallon, naked. 


XYLOL.—Commereial, Is. lld. to 2s. per gal.; pure, 2s. 3d. t 
2s 33d. GLASGOW: Conrmercial, 2s, to 2s. Id. per ga! 
Wood Distillation Products 
( ALCL M ACETAT! Brown, th los. L@) YQ Os. pe r 1 ¢ r} . ( ¢é v. ae) 
to £S 10s V\IEANCHESTER Brown, £8 10s.: grey, £10 


\inrruyt ACETONE.—40.50° , £52 to £50 per ton 

Woop CrrosoTe.—Unrefined, 6d. to Sd. per gal., aeeordin: 
boiling range. 

Woop NAPHTHA, MISCTIBLE.—2s. 8d. to 3s. per gal.; solvent, 


fs. to 3s. 5d. per gal. 


; ry ‘ TS | 
Woop Par xe. to &S per ton, aecording to q rality 


Intermediates and Dyes 


\NILINE OD, Spot, Sad per Ib . drums extra, d d buver’s works 
\NILINE SALTS Spot, Sd. per Ib. dd buver’s works, casks fre 
BENZIDINE, HCl.—2s. 7$d. per |Ib., 100% as base, in casks 


BENZOIC Acip, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—Is. Il4d. per Ib. d/d 
buyer’s works. 
m-CRESOL 98/100°/.—1s. 8d. to Is. 9d. per Ib. in ton lots 
o-CRESOL 30/31? C.—63d. to 74d. per ib. in I-ton lots 
p-CRFSOL, 34-5° C.—Ils. 7d. to Ils. 8d. per lb. in ton lots 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s, 13d. to 2s. Sd. per Ib 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, Is. 74d. per lb., package extra 
DINITROBENZENE.—-73d. per |b 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£79 5s. per ton 
DINITROTOLUENE.—-48 /50° C., Sid. per Itb.; 66/68° C., 11d 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 2d. per tb.. d/d buyer’s werks 
GAMMA AciIp, Spot, 4s. 44d. per Ib. 100° d/d buyer's works 
H Acip.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per Ib.; 100% d/d huyer’s works, 
NAPHTHIONIC Actp.— ls. 10d. per Ib. 
3-NAPHTHO!L —£97 per ton; flake, £94 &s. per ton. 
a- NAPHTHYLAMINE,.—-Lumps, Is. ld. per Ib. 
Q-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, ds. per |b.; d/d buyer’s works 
NEVILLE AND WINTHER’S ACID.—Spot, os. 3$d. per Ib. 100% 
o- NITRANILINE.—4s. 33d per Ib 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Zs. 10d. per Ib. d/d buyer's works 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Is, 10d. to 2s. Id. per ib. d/d buyer’ 


works. 
NITROBENZ! NE. Spot, 4id. LO Dal pr r wa : Li} 14) ral. arun ~ 
drums extra. l-ton lots d/d buver’s works 


NITRONAPHTHALENE.--9}d. per [b.; P.G., Is. Ofd. per Ib 
SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. lid. per lb.; 100% d/d buyer's 


works. 
SULPHANILIC ActIp.—-Spot, 8$d. per Ib. 100%, d/d buyer's works 
o-TOLUIDINE.—103d. per lb., in 8/10 ewt. drums, drums extra 
p-TOLUIDINE.—-Is. 10$d. per Ib., in casks 
m-NXYLIDINE ACRTAT! Is. Sd. per Ib., L00° 





Forthcoming Events 


London. 
January 23.—Chemical Club. 2 Whitehall Court. 
Olaf Bloch. ** The Answer ts in the Negative. ’ 
Institution of the Rubber Industry. Northumberland 
Northumberland Avenue, \W.C.2 7.00 p.m, 5. A. 
Rubber in Roadways. 
Northampton Volytechnic. St. 
Wernick, “A Decade ol 
Deposition of Metals: Modern Vlating Plant.”’ 
Royal Institution. 21 Albemarle Street, W.1. 9.15 
M. Polanyi. ** An Introduction to Chemical Mechanics.” 
January 26.—Sil Technical Institute. Jewry Street, 
Aldgate, 1.C.5. 7 p.m. S. Judd * Spectroscopic 
\nalysis.”’ 

Institution of Chemical 
Institute of Structural 
S.W.1. 6.50 p.m. 

Floors for Industria 

Royal Sor ety 10 
** The 
Leaves.’ 

January 27.—Royal Institution. ”~1 Albemarle Street, W.1. ) 
p.m. J. D. Bernal. Structure of Vroteims. 
January 31. Roval Institution. YL Albemarle Street, 

p.m. M. Polanyi. An Introduction to Chemical 


Birmingham. 
January 23.—Chemica!l Society. Joimt mecting 
ham University Chemical Society The University, KEdg 
baston. 5 p.m. LProfessor C. R. Harington, ” Recent Svn 
thetic Studies in Immuno Chemiustry. 

January 25.—Institute of Chemistry. Symposium: 
dustrial Chemistry im the Midlands. 
January 30.—The Chemical Society. Joint 
mingham University Chemical Society. The University, Kdg- 
baston. 5 p.m. Professor J. L. Simonsen. ** The Structure 

of Sesquiterpenes and then Derivatives.’ 


Bristol. 

January 26.—TInstitut Chemistry. Bristol University, Wood- 
land Road. 5.30 p.m. A. W. Broom, ** Recent 
Biochemical! Medical Researc! 

Edinburgh. 

January 27.—Chemical North 
Joint meeting with the Institute of 
of Chemical Industry.  l’rofessor 

Compound ) 


S.15 


p.m. Dr. 


Roos. 
Plaizier. 
January 24. 
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Commercial Intelligence 
lhe following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 
Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall 


be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. ‘The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 

HARTON DYEWORKS, LTD., South (M., 21/11/39.) 
January 7, mortgage to South Shields Commercial Permanent 
Building Society securing £2,000 and further advances, etc.; charged 
on 31/33 Fowler Street, South Shields. £10,162. March 1, 1938. 

J. HOLROYD AND CO., LTD., Huddersfield, textile 
etc. (M., 21/11/39.) January 5, £2,000 debenture stock. 
amount C74) (Ht) November 27, 1937. 


Shri lds 


dyers, 
part of 
already revistered. 
Satisfaction 

COLLEDGE ROY AND CO., LI'D., Manchester, oil and fat re- 


finers, etc. (M.S., 21/1/39.) Satisfaction January 9, of mottgage 
registered April 14, 1930. to extent of £3,000. : 


~ 


Phe Chemical Age ~January 21, 1939 


Company News 


Thomas Bolton and Scns, Ltd., copper 
clared an- interim dividend of 2) per cent., 


have de 
less tax (the same). 

Thompson Brothers (Bilston), Ltd., lave declared a dividend 
of 5 per ecent., tax free, on preference shares im respect of the six 
months ending January 31. 

National Carbonising Co., Ltd., have increased their nominal 
capital by the addition of £5.000 bevond the registered capital of 
£5 UK), The additional capital is divided into 50,000 ordinary 
| each. 


retiners., ebe., 


Shares ol 2s. 


Benn Brothers, Ltd., proprietors of THe CHEMICAL AGE and 
other trade journals, have declared the usual dividends, less tax. 
pavable on February 15, namely, 3 per cent. on Preference shares 
for half-year ended December 31, 1958; interim dividend of 5 per 
cent. on Ordinary shares; Is. per share on Deferred shares. 





New Companies Registered 


The Institute of Applied Pharmaceutics, Ltd. 345,475.—Company 
limited by guarantee without share capital. ‘lo acquire all or part 
of the property and labuities of the St. Vincent Association; to 
promote the study in relation to the manufacture, propaganda and 
distribution of inedical, surgical, chemical and pharmaceutical 
supplies, chemicals and products manufactured and sold in connec- 
tion with those and allied indusiries, Council: J. Macvie Hill, 
senior medical representative, Laboratories; Richard R. 
Coates, managing director, Coates and Cooper, Ltd.; George L. J. 
Cooper, managing director, Coates and Cooper, Litd.: John F. 
director, Petrolagon laboratories, Ltd.; Francis E. 
Corringham, medical representative and pharmacist, Reckitt and 
Colman; Kenneth J. Golds, director, Wilham R. Warner and Co., 
Ltd.: John I’. Murphy. Registered office: 4 Copthall Chambers. 
E.C.2. 


etc. 
(‘rookes 


, . 
Rowe Ms. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘* Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, London, 5.W.1 (quote reference number). 

Argentina.—A firm of agents established at Buenos Aires wishes 
io obtain the representation of United Kingdom manufacturers 
or exporters of industrial machinery, raw materials, and chemical 
products for Argentina. (Ref. No. 35.) 





MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


| 








Chairman: "THE RIGHT HON, R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen: 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E.; S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Chief General Manager: HERBERT A. ASTBURY 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


December 31, 1938 
Liabilities A 

a #2 15,158,621 
12,410,609 
464,249,757 


8,734,236 
8 ,483 612 


Capital paid up 
Reserve Fund - oo eee 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts... 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits ... 
Engagements 


Assets 


Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England... 
Balances with, and Cheques on other Banks 
Money at Call and Short Notice sos 
Investments at or under market value 
Bills Discounted: 
British Treasury Bills 
Other Bills sais 
Advances and other Accounts - 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 
Confirmed Credits and Engagements 
Bank Premises and other Properties ... 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 
Investments in Affiliated Companies: 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. , 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. <<. _ 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 


53,631 ,380 
17,813,029 
25 ,089 ,239 
118,869,021 


oe 
..- 27,035,202 


-"21'463.608 48,498,810 


209 ,255 ,066 
17,217,848 


9,689 ,274 
937 ,500 


1,795 ,836 
3,195,114 
2,579 843 

4448.5 

A 32-page illustrated book entitled 
“THE SERVICE OF THE MIDLAND BANK" 

describes the wide range of facilities available to customers. 
A copy may be obtained, on personal or written application, 
at any of the 2139 branches 1n England and Wales, or at the 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 




















